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ANOTHER TRADE UNION ACHIEVEMENT 


By W. D. Manon 
President, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes of America 


The following article is an account of another splendid achievement of the street and electric 


ailway employes. 


No other organization has had more obstacles to overcome than these wage- 


arners who before organized worked the greatest number of hours for the lowest wages and 


nder the worst conditions and had to resist the most tyrannical domination of corporations and 


1onopolies. 


The Chicago victory is only one of the many achievements this organization has won to 


nable these workers to live better lives and to have greater opportunities. 


Any reader who 


vishes full information on any detail can obtain it by writing to President Mahon at Detroit, 


Vichigan. —Editor. 


HE recent award of the Board of 
Arbitration which determined the 
wages of the street railway employes 

of Chicago in their recent arbitration has 
come nearer making an award based upon 
the true facts and real issues in the case 
than any board of arbitration that has ever 
sat on street-car wages. 

The writer has always contended that 
real arbitration was for the arbitrators to 
liscard all questions of wages now prevailing 
and compromises of any kind and to take 
the evidence in the case, get at the real 
facts and conditions prevailing and then 
after having heard and analyzed all of the 
facts to make an award to say what the 
wage shall be, and in this recent arbitra- 
tion the arbitrators have come nearer to fol- 
lowing this line than has ever been done 
heretofore. 

In setting up the contentions of the street 


railway men we did not set any demands of 
wage. We demanded an American living 
wage that will enable the men to live’ the 
life that American citizens should live 
in the conditions and environments sur- 
rounding them in the city of Chicago. In 
putting up our contentions for this standard 
rate of pay was submitted in evidence the 
following table showing what it costs to 
exist: 


Housing Expenses: 
Rent, $20 per month —_.................. 
Hard coal, 6 tons, $8.50 per ton 
Kindling wood a 
Gas for light and summer cook- 
ing, $2.50 per month _ oa oe 
Clothing for Man: 
One uniform suit per year .. $18 00 
One extra pair of pants 
One citizen’s suit 
Two uniform caps (summer 
and winter, $1.25 each)... 
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Gloves, per year.................. $2 50 
One hat, per year._..... 2 50 
Shirts, per year. ——- 
Socks, per year........... 3 00 
Collars and ties, per year... 2 25 
Underwear, per year....>....... 6 00 
Two pairs of shoes, _ 50 

each... 7 00 
One pair “of over-shoes .. 2 00 

Clothing For Wife: 

Clothes, per year. $40 00 


Two pairs of shoes $3 € each 6 00 
One pair of rubbers.............. 1 00 


Clothing For Three Children: 
Clothes $8 for each child 
Three pairs of shoes for 

each child, $1.50 per pair 13 50 


$24 00 


Food For the Family: 


Meats, 40c per day .$146 00 
Bread, 15c per day . 5475 
Cake and — 10c per 
day. a 
Milk, 10c per da Ay. ming ana 
Potatoes... Ee 
Sugar, 5 pounds per week, 
8c per pound. _........ Sr 
Flour, 24's pounds — “per 
i a 
Tea, 15c per week................ 7 80 
Coffee, 30c per week 15 60 
Breakfast foods and cereals 
25c per week......... 13 00 
Butter, 4 pounds per “week, 
32c per pound.__............. 66 56 
Lard, | pound per week, 
16c per pound... 8 32 
Eggs, one and “one-half 
dozen per week, 25c per 
dozen... 19 50 
Cheese, one-half pound per 
week, 20c per pound 5 20 
Fruits: 
One barrel of apples -......-... $3 00 
Bananas, lemons and 
oranges ....... Te 
Vegetables : 
Cabbages, 5c per week........ $2 60 
Onions, 5c per week.___....... 2 60 
Turnips and carrots, 5c per 
week........ cn ae 
Lettuce, radishes, ‘etc., ‘15¢ 
per week ceeinamaas. Jae 
Fruits For Preserving: 
Strawberries $1 50 
a 1 50 
Peaches.............. asta iaian ae 
Pears, plums, etc ae 3 00 
Sugar for preserving............ 4 00 
Canned Foods: 
Corn, 15¢ per week............. $7 80 
Tomatoes, 15c per week...... 7 80 
Peas, 15c per week.............. 7 80 


82 
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75 


47 00 


37 


50 


00 


60 











Sundries: 
SE: 
EE er 50 
Mustard 40 
Matches.. 50 
Vinegar 1 00 
Catsup... ; “a 1 00 
Ginger, nutmegs, ‘spices... ceded 1 50 
Pickles, 5c per week .......... 2 60 
——_—_—<——_ 7 90 
Furniture and Household Goods: 
Three brooms, 50ceach....... $1 50 
Brushes... Ei Se 1 00 
Gas mantles and lamp 
ES ee ee 1 00 
Stove and shoe polish.. 1 00 
Soaps, for family use........0 5 00 
Starch, bluing, etc_....... 1 00 


Renewals on furniture, be d- 
ding, and kitchen utensils 55 00 


sense 65750 
Miscellaneous: 

Life insurance sew-----e $20 00 
Union dues......... . 12 00 
Ice, 10c per day, 4 months .. 12 00 
Insurance on household 

I sitssncisin ee 
Street car fare, “$0c per 

ASS SR eee 26 00 
School supplies for three 

children, $2 each............. 6 00 
Repairing of shoes... 2 50 
Donation to church.............. 10 00 
Daily paper, 25c per month 3 00 
Doctor and medicine bills... 20 00 
Theatre attendance once a 

year.. diiiehchnes hatha ae 2 50 
Vacation and park amuse- 

in cincehcndiciebid sata ateiadiasaiait 5 00 

— 122 00 





Total cost per year $1,209 88 


Now this table does not provide anything 
for any luxury of any kind. It was not set 
up that that was the wage that should be 
paid, but it was set up to show the cost of 
actual existence. There was no luxury 
figured into this table. There was nothing 
allowed for tobacco, for liquors, and 
no provision for funerals in cases of deaths, 
and no sinking fund to take care of the 
worker after he had reached the winter of 
life, but this table was figured to show what 
bare necessities cost in Chicago. 

In testifying upon the proposition as to 
what a living wage should provide, I quote 
from the testimony given by the writer: 

“Q. Mr. Mahon, I want to ask you as to 
whether or not resulting from your investiga- 
tions, you have any opinions on this as to 
what a man’s living ought to be who is en- 
gaged in daily toil of this character? 

“A. Why, I certainly have those views; 
a man could not put in the years of work that 
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have without having pronounced views 
pon that subject. 
“Q. I should like to hear those views. 
‘‘A. I have heard it argued since I have 
een in this arbitration that it is a very 
ifficult thing to establish proper living 
mditions, because of men’s different de- 
res and wants, but that is not true. In my 
inion, taking the family of five as the 
isis that is given by the government, for 
ie family of five a man should have a com- 
table home of at least five rooms; one 
om for the female children and one for 
ie male children, if there are such in the 
.mily of five; that there be a bedroom for 
ie wife and husband; two living rooms; a 
ithroom with all of the reasonable modern 
mveniences of a home for the benefit of the 
mily. There should be carpets and rugs 
1 the floor; there should be pictures 
non the wall; there should be music in the 
me. There is nothing more inspiring to a 
gher and better life, in my opinion, than 
usic, and there should be music in the home. 
1ere should be books; Ingersoll said that a 
okease was an arsenal and that if we 
uld establish more of them in the homes 
ere would be less prisons, and I believe it. 
ere should be wholesome food for the 
mily; there should be a wage to enable the 
ker to keep his children at home and in 
hool until they reach at least 18 years of 
xe, so that they could be properly edu- 
ted and equipped for life. The family 
1ould be so surrounded that they could 
ujoy some of the amusements and enter- 
\inments of life; they should be enabled to 
o to a theater and get some of the ideas of a 
igher and better life. They should have 
espectable clothing, then they could go out 
) these entertainments, to church and to 
‘hool. In my opinion, one of the things that 
doing more harm in the world today than 
nything else is the fact that there is not a 
ige sufficient to enable the parent to clothe 
ud equip his children properly. Children 
re kept from the school today and from the 
1urch and Sunday school because of their 
lothes and conditions, and that, in my 
pinion, and from my observation, is doing 
iore to demoralize and drive the children 
way on the downward road than anything 
lse can do, and due to the fact that there 
s not a sufficient wage to enable the father 
0 properly support and care for the chil- 
lren. Our juvenile courts and institutions 
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in their reports all reflect that very strongly, 
that the children that come under their care 
and direction are the children of parents who 
have to neglect them; the mothers neglect 
them to become breadwinners, to help sup- 
port the family, go out to work. They have 
to neglect the children and leave them to 
grow up at home alone, and the environ- 
ment that they are placed under makes 
them ashamed to go to school and to church 
and other places. That is one of the things 
that is doing more to demoralize the society 
of the world today, in my opinion, than any 
other thing, and my opinion is that there 
should be a wage to overcome that and to 
place every workman in that position. 

“T know it will be argued that all will not 
do that, but thousands today would be glad 
of the opportunity to do it, and would do 
it, and that is my notion of a living wage. I 
could never bring myself to believe that the 
only thing that a man was created for was to 
work, simply to toil in order to exist. I 
think he would be better off if he would die 
right quick than to have to continue under 
that condition merely to exist. As some 
of our Socialist friends put it, all he is here 
for is to propagate his species and then pass 
away. 

“So my opinion, Mr. LeBosky, on that 
matter of a living wage, is one that would 
enable a man to live in that manner of life. 

“Q. Now, should that manner of life be 
such as to enable a man to provide for his 
superannuation? 

“A. Oh, he should be enabled to provide 
for his children until they reach an age to 
send them out into life fully equipped to 
battle for life and to provide for himself 
in the winter of his life. As I said some time 
ago, he should have a wage sufficient. We 
create in business sinking funds to take care 
of everything that wears out, and we should 
have the same for men, the most important 
factor, at least, in the production of things 
should be provided for in old age. You do 
not even now dare, under certain circum- 
stances, to kill animals; they must be pro- 
vided for and looked after in their old age 
in places made to care for them, and it really 
seems to me that man ought at least to come 
into that class.” 

Based upon this position the arbitration 
was fought through until all evidence and 
contentions of both sides was submitted and 
left in the hands of the arbitrators. 
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The wage prevailing at the time the ar- 
bitration took place for motormen and con- 
ductors was as follows: 

23 cents per hour for the first three months. 

25 cents per hour for the second three months. 

26 cents per hour for the second six months of 
the first year. 

27 cents per hour for the first six month 
of the second year. : 

28 cents per hour for the second six months of 
the second year. 

29 cents per hour for the third year. 

30 cents per hour for the fourth year. 

31 cents per hour for the fifth year. 

32 cents per hour after five years in the service. 


The various wages prevailing I am not 
able to announce, but will give the increases 
for all of them. 

Under the award made by the Board of 
Arbitrators, the wages made for the future 
are as follows: 

Beginning June 1, for the year of 1915, the 
wage for,motormen and conductors— 

For the first three months, 26 cents per hour. 

For the second three months, 28 cents per hour. 

For the second six months of the first year, 
29 cents per hour. 

For the second year in service, 31 cents per 
hour. 

For the third year in service, 32 cents per hour. 

For the fourth year in service, 33 cents per hour. 

Thereafter, 35 cents per hour. 


Motormen on sprinkler, cinder, supply, or 
other cars who received 28 cents an hour are 
brought up to 31 cents an hour, and the 
conductors on these same cars who received 
20 cents an hour are brought up to 23 cents 
an hour, and all men on snow plows, sweepers 
and work of that kind are allowed 36 cents 
an hour. 

For the year of 1916, all of these wages are 
again raised 1 cent an hour, starting the 
minimum at 27 cents and bringing the maxi- 
mum to 36 cents after four years in the 
service, and the motormen on sprinkler, 
cinder and supply cars are brought to 32 
cents an hour. 

The day foremen in the car repair shops 
are increased $20 per month. The night 
foremen are increased $20 per month.§, The 
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receivers who receive the moneys from the 
motormen and conductors at the different 
stations are increased $15 a month. Tunnel 
and bridgemen are increased $10 a month. 
Flag and crossing tenders are increased $10 
per month and the watchmen are increased 
$5 a month. The car repairers, motor re- 
pairers, inspectors, dopers and men of that 
kind are raised 20 cents a day for the first 
year, 10 cents a day the second year, and 
20 cents a day the third year. 

The car placers get an increase of 25 cents 
a day. 

Car cleaners, janitors, terminal men, car 
washers, grade men, switchmen, switch 
tenders, switch’ cleaners, groommen, watch- 
men, and other men around stations get an 
increase of 20 cents a day for the first year 
and after one year in the service get an in- 
crease of 30 cents a day. 

All the mechanics in the West Side shops, 
not covered by contracts with other unions, 
receive 3 cents an hour increase, and for the 
men operating night cars there is established 
a new condition. They were operating night 
cars upon the same basis and for the same 
wages as the men operating the day and 
other cars. Night cars are cars running 
from 12 o’clock at night until the morning, 
and upon these cars there is established a 
straight eight hours or less per day. That 
is, a man goes on and does his night’s work 
in straight eight hours or less time, and for 
this he receives $3 a night. 

All runs on Sunday are to be straight time 
and not to exceed nine hours. 

Men are allowed seven minutes additional 
time when finishing their day’s work}to 

» make their reports, and the right of seniority 
is established in the shop and other depart- 
ments the same as in train service. 

This award applies to surface roads" only. 
The elevated roads have yet to arbitrate 
their wages. It affects,within our organiza- 
tion on the surface lines 10,800 men. The 

award carries with it an increased pay to 
this body of men something like nearly a 
million and one-half dollars in pay annually. 





Economic organization gives power—power to protect the workers against industrial 
exploitation and injustice; power to secure for them opportunities for development; 
power to secure for them things that will make life sane, whole and good; power to bring 
into their lives something of beauty and pleasure; power to secure political representation 


for their ideals and recognition of their demands in legislation. 
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TAFT VS. GOMPERS 


By Josers S. Myers 






Immigrant Inspector, El Paso, Texas 


Francisco Commercial Club on August 
“ 26 last, former President Taft con- 
-mned the present leaders of union labor, 
_xpressed the hope that new ones would soon 
splace them, and saying, among other 
ings, that ‘‘men like Gompers and others 
e lobbying for legislation which is dis- 
iminatory.” It appears from press re- 
ts that the particular legislation referred 
‘by Mr. Taft was the labor sections of the 
layton Antitrust law; the labor provisions 
the antitrust section of the Sundry Civil 
ppropriation Act, and the Seaman’s Act. 

It should be borne in mind that while Mr. 
iit was president he bitterly opposed and 
ntributed largely to the defeat of these 
id other labor measures; that they were 
iacted into law by the last Congress and 
e present administration, and that desper- 
e efforts are being made to find issues for 
e campaign next year by various persons 
10 want to return to public office. 

The day after President Wilson signed 
e Clayton law, with the labor provisions 
‘luded, to quote an unbiased opinion of it, 
e New York World said editorially, under 
e caption, A Legislative Landmark: 

The Clayton bill, signed yesterday by the Presi- 

nt, may not be the last word on the subject, but it 
ds for the time being an agitation that has been 
progress for years and it is a fulfillment of another 
phatic party promise. 
“To the extent that it relieves labor unions 
wfully conducted from the pains and penalties of 
e Sherman act, it is the most impressive legislative 
versal of judicial decisions that has taken place 
this country since the Dred Scot judgment was 
erturned by the Civil War. 

‘In other respects as affecting the administration 
the Antitrust law, extending its scope and clarify- 
» some of its meanings, it is quite notable. No 
remony attended the approval of this measure, 

id yet it is likely to be regarded hereafter as a land- 
ark of justice and progress.” 


ri A speech delivered before the San 


President Wilson has expressed the follow- 
ing interpretation of the purpose and the 
neaning of the Clayton Act as it applies to 
the workers: 

“Incidentally, justice has been done the laborer. 
His labor is no longer to be treated as if it were 
merely an inanimate object of commerce discon- 
ected from the fortunes and happiness of a living 
human being, to be dealt with as an object of sale 
ind barter. But that, great as it is, is hardly more 
than the natural and inevitable corollary of a law 
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whose object is individual freedom and initiative as 
against any kind of private domination.” 
President Samuel Gompers, who has for 
twenty-four years led [the fight for this just 
measure, Says: 
“The Clayton law gives bones and sinews to an 
academic ideal of freedoni—it secures industrial 


freedom and makes the workers free in thought 
and in act.” 


Equally as strong, and upon the same 
ground, the argument can be made in behalf 
of the labor provisions in the antitrust 
section of the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Act. They provide that none of the funds 
appropriated by the measure for the 
purpose of prosecuting trusts—illegal com- 
binations in restraint of trade—shall be 
used to prosecute labor unions, or co- 
operative farmers’ organizations. President 
Wilson has approved bills containing this 
exemption, and Mr. Taft, while President, 
vetoed the one presented to him. Pre- 
sumably Mr. Taft could not see that there 
was a difference beween a labor or farmers’ 
organization and a combination in restraint 
of trade; that there was a difference between 
these organizations and a monopoly of the 
resources of human life, and that there 
was a difference between an organization for 
a lawful, natural purpose and an organiza- 
tion for an unlawful and a criminal purpose. 

The Seaman’s Act was signed by President 
Wilson on March 4, 1915. It removes the 
last vestige of involuntary servitude in 
the laws of the United States. No longer 
can seamen be arrested because they dare 
to exercise their inherent right to quit their 
employment, an employment which had be- 
come to many worse that peonage in Mexico. 
Representative Hardy of Texas says of the 
law: 

“Instead of it imposing a staggering burden upon 
American shipping it will free American shipping 
from the competition of slave labor. It will prevent 
a foreign ship owner from employing his crew 
in the cheapest labor market in the world and then 
using our courts and constables to arrest him and 
throw him in chains back on board the ship if he 
deserts in our ports. Instead of burdening American 
shipping, it will equalize the wages paid on foreign 
and American shipping between American and 


foreign ports. It will help, not hurt, American 
shipping.” 


For more than forty years Samuel Gompers, 
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President of the American Federation of 
Labor, has struggled and sacrificed and 
fought to attain for the workers of this 
country equal rights before the law, for 
fair wages and fair hours; for improved 
conditions of health and home; for the edu- 


cation of their children, and for countless 
other things which would tend to dignify 
toil and inspire among workers self-respect 
and good citizenship. The prayer of the 
wage-earners of this country is that Samuel 
Gompers may live many more years. 





‘PROGRESS OF PURE DEMOCRACY 


An Address by J. W. SULLIVAN 


“ F SUCH doctrines as initiative, re- 
QO call and referendum, there has been 
scarcely an echo, either in discus- 
sion, debate or proposal before the conven- 
tion and the committees.”” This is a quota- 
tion, from a review, printed in a conserva- 
tive daily newspaper, of the proceedings to 
July 10 of the New York Constitutional 
Convention. The basis for this statement 
is simply the fact that the progressive 
forces of the state have plainly decided to 
waste no effort in vain appeals to this self- 
advertised stand-pat body. 

However, for the effect of demonstration, 
on June 23, a delegation of trade unionists 
and other supporters of the initiative and 
referendum appeared before the Convention 
Committee on Legislative Powers at the 
Albany capitol and recommended the adop- 
tion of a direct legislation amendment 
which had been introduced by James H. 
Dahm, ex-President of Typographical Union 
No. 6. 

John M. O'Hanlon, Legislative Commit- 
tee, New York State Federation of Labor, 
introduced the speakers: Judson King, 
Executive Secretary, National Popular 
Government League; H. B. Maurer, Secre- 
tary, New York Initiative and Referendum 
League; Miss Alice Carpenter and Ben- 
jamin C. Marsh; Edwin S. Potter, associate 
editor “Equity,” and J. W. Sullivan, 
General Lecturer, American Federation of 
Labor, representing President Gompers, 
who was unable to be present. 

Nearly all the committee heard the ad- 
dresses of the delegates in silence. A few 
members interrupted to ask questions. 
Heatedly expressed opposition came from 
William Barnes, the Republican “boss,” and 
Alfred E. Smith, the Democratic floor 
leader in the convention. Mr. Barnes 


having sharply put a series of inquiries to the 
speakers intended to throw doubt on the 
initiative and referendum as a labor measure, 
and Mr. Smith dwelling with vehement 
emphasis on the incapacity of the masses 
to pass upon the “condemnation” question 
submitted to New York’s voters recently, 
Mr. Sullivan replied with these facts: 


“The A. F. of L. convention of 1891 adopted 
as its first political plank the initiative and referen- 
dum. Every year since, President Gompers 
has especially recommended the system in his annual 
report, and the conventions thus addressed have 
formally reaffirmed it as embodying a principle of 
the first importance for labor. State conventions of 
labor organizations invariably incorporate the 
proposal in their platforms. The New York State 
Federation of Labor has upheld it for more than 
twenty years. 

“The referendum is in constant practice in nearly 
all branches of organized labor. Every question 
affecting the organization vitally is so decided in all 
the firmly established trade unions. International 
bodies of fifty thousand members elect their officials 
by a general vote. The two and a half million mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L., the railroad brotherhoods, 
and the unaffiliated unions regularly exercise a con- 
trol over their representatives by means of mass 
direction through the referendum. Strikes, assess- 
ments, arbitrations, trade agreements are thus demo- 
cratically determined. The trade unions are hence 
national schools for advanced democracy. In the 
face of these facts, how can any one offer a doubt 
that the initiative and referendum is a labor 
measure? 

“In governmental legislation, the initiative and 
referendum is no longer at the initial stage where it 
can be blocked by the exaggeration of a possible 
flaw. Following Mr. Smith’s* method of testing a 
great principle by selecting an alleged single failure, 
fault-finders could abolish every human institution. 
The legislature occasionally sending to the people 
for their vote a technical, untimely, or unimportant 
matter is not the referendum. That procedure 
is a mockery of the people’s will; calling it a refer- 
endum is a misnomer. The referendum in full 
play places political sovereignty continuously with 
the voters, they to decide upon the occasion of its 
uses. 

“A member of the New York Constitutional Con- 
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vention of 1894 might have been pardoned had he 
wredicated a doubt, in regard to this principle of 
sovernment, on a single unsatisfactory popular vote 
upon a measure coming under his observation, but a 
nember of this convention of 1915 in doing so 
xhibits himself as lagging far behind the march of 
vents. In fact, to students of the subject in this 
tate, these two conventions are historical land- 
narks. In presenting, with Samuel Gompers, 
ind others, this cause of the A. F. of L. before the 
onvention of 1894, I was obliged for the most part 
o cite facts drawn from Switzerland; the outlandish 
erms of the proposed innovation evoking the con- 
emptuous mirth of conservative convention 
nembers—most of them now passed away from earth 
nd their names faded from public memory, while 
he scheme they laughed to scorn has become 
n American institution that promises to last as long 
is the republic itself. In 1915, terms and system 
ue domestic and familiar. The initiative and 
eferendum is in the constitutions of seventeen 
tates—South Dakota (1898); Utah (1900); Oregon 
1902); Nevada (1905) and (1912); Montana (1906); 
)klahoma (1907); Maine (1908); Missouri (1908); 
\rkansas (1910); Colorado (1910); Arizona (1911); 
California (1911); Nebraska (1912); Washington 
1912); Idaho (1912); Ohio (1912); Michigan (1913). 
n eight of these states the system is working 
to the satisfaction of its most exacting advocates; 
n the others, as yet, with more or less imperfection. 

“Of the sixteen million voters in the United 
States, four millions have it in their power to initiate 
ind vote upon state laws. In 1914, in the seventeen 
tates, forty-three constitutional amendments were 
nitiated from the masses of voters, and by a count 
nade by the National Popular Government League, 
nore than two hundred and fifty other measures so 
nitiated have from time to time gone to the popular 
vote. Further, in states which have not formally 
idopted the initiative and referendum, votings at 
the polls on questions submitted by the legislature 
have become more and more common, indicating a 
cradual substitution of the will of the voters for that 
will of legislators. Thus, in 1914, Wisconsin voted 
m ten issues; Georgia on ten; Louisiana on fifteen; 
Massachusetts on three; Nebraska on seven; North 
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Carolina on ten; South Carolina on eleven. Min- 
nesota voting on eleven measures, gave 168,004 
for the initiative and referendum to 41,577 against, 
with the result, however, of a rejection, since the 
affirmative vote was less than a majority of the total 
votes for candidates—an example here of the ob- 
stacles to be overcome in the progress of the system. 

“In municipal government, the initiative and 
referendum has been extended into all but the most 
backward states. It has reached even New York, 
through the home rule law of April 10, 1913, on 
franchises. Three hundred and fifty American 
cities, now administered under the city commis- 
sion principle, with few exceptions have it in their 
charters as an essential characteristic of that plan 
for local government. Replies from a census of two 
hundred and seventy-nine of these cities, taken 
by the editor of ‘‘Equity,”’ showed that in approxi- 
mately nine out of ten of them the initiative and 
referendum is incorporated in their fundamental law. 
The cities that so have it contain one-fifth of the ur- 
ban population of the United States. Besides in 
cities retaining the old form of local government 
by mayor and council, special municipal referen- 
dary votings have become frequent throughout the 
country. 

“It is true, in several of the states certain pro- 
posals for the initiative and referendum have failed 
to pass when submitted to the voters. In none of 
these cases can the adverse vote be set down as a 
rejection of the principle; in more than one case 
the advocates of the system advised the voters 
to defeat the proposed proposition, as faulty or 
fraudulent. Nowhere, it is to be observed, have the 
opponents succeeded in abolishing the principle 
when onceadopted. The referendum never yet com- 
mitted suicide. 

‘‘Whatever the status of this principle of democ- 
racy in New York today, a review of its progress 
throughout the entire country—as measured from 
1894 to 1915—shows that its advance has been suffi- 
ciently steady and widespread, as well as satisfac- 
tory in its results, to foretell its final triumph, to 
the limits of practicability, in every state of the 
union.” 





CHICAGO’S STRIKES— THEIR LESSONS 


ing, apropos of her great building 

strike and her short but exciting 
street and elevated railroad strike, the causes 
and cures of industrial conflicts. On the 
part of the press and the conservative and 
moderate elements of the public, one can not 
fail to perceive there has been a remarkable 
change of attitude toward strikes, especially 
toward strikes in the field of public utilities, 
local or general, and the neighboring field of 
necessities of decent existence. To read the 
strike interviews and editorials of today, and 
then consult the newspaper files and read 


Cee, has been earnestly discuss- 


corresponding expressions on strikes of a dec- 
ade or two decades ago, is to pass from one 
intellectual and moral atmosphere into 
another and strikingly different one. 

It will be interesting and instructive to 
glance at the drift and tenor of the recent 
strike comments and to note what progress, 


if any, Chicago, whose representative char- 
acter is widely recognized, has made in the 
treatment of the problem of industrial peace 
and industrial justice. 

A writer in The Open Court, a Chicago 
magazine of philosophy and ethics, has at- 
tempted to trace the development of senti- 
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ment and ideas with regard to strikes and 
lockouts. He says: 


There are thoughtful observers of social-economic 
phenomena who, if they should write a history of 
“Strikes and Public Rights,’’ would divide the 
evolutionary process in the premises into three dis- 
tinct stages, somewhat as follows: 

First Stage: No distinction between strikes or 
lockouts in the field of public utilities and similar 
disorders in other fields of industry. The right 
to strike and to lockout generally admitted. The 
public does not assert its interests at all; rather 
believes in the “freedom” to strike and dismiss 
without consulting any outside interest. The power- 
ful corporations “‘have nothing to arbitrate” when 
strikes occur. The organized strikers ask arbitration 
and occasionally get it as a favor. The public 
mildly approves of arbitration and conciliation, but 
admires the manager who stands up for “his right to 
do as he pleases,” especially when he claims to cham- 
pion the “free laborer” and his “right to work.” 

Second Stage: Distinction drawn between public 
utilities and private industry. The interests 
of the public asserted more or less vigorously. Con- 
ciliation and arbitration in favor, but the stronger 
labor unions have lost their former enthusiasm for it. 
Sometimes the men even reject arbitration, having 
found it unsatisfactory because the average arbitral 
body “splits the difference” and adheres to no 
definite set of principles. The great public sees 
no virtue or beauty in “the right to strike” or the 
correlative right to discharge, and takes utilitarian 
views. Does not really see why it should suffer, 
lose money and run other serious risks, private and 
municipal, simply because industrial disputants lack 
common sense or regard for the common welfare. 

We are living and moving today in this second 
stage, but we are slowly passing into the third 
one. The public is becoming conscious of the fact 
that its rights and interests are paramount and ought 
to be frankly and deliberately treated as such. It is 
also beginning to realize that its interest will not be 
properly and sufficiently respected by industrial 
belligerents if it does not itself take steps to insure 
such protection and does not establish the appro- 
priate machinery. Appeals in the name of the inno- 
cent public are better, of course, than silence and in- 
difference, or than open, bold declaration that the 
public has no rights entitled to consideration when 
belligerents choose ‘‘to fight it out” or to starve one 
another out. Still, appeals and protests, the more 
intelligent representatives of the public now see, are 
too often ineffective. The public must think out and 
work out ways and means of preve:ting strikes and 
lockouts, at least in the sphere of public utilities. It 
must set up efficient and adequate machinery for in- 
vestigation, conciliation and arbitration. It must 
find a way of reaching and enforcing an impartial 
award, and of preventing any suspension of service 
pending investigation and arbitration. 


The substantial correctness of this sketch 
will not be questioned. During the Chicago 
strikes nothing was more remarkable than 
the trend of the opinions expressed by repre- 
sentative men of all professions and call- 
ings. The evidence was overwhelming that 
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we were indeed, socially speaking, passing 
into a third stage. “The public” had cham- 
pions on every side, and hardly a voice was 
raised by any bystander, any neutral, in 
favor of either of the direct parties. ‘There 
simply must be arbitration,” said the average 


-man, and leading bankers and lawyers and 


merchants made similar declarations. All 
agreed that the interest of ‘“‘the third 
party,” the public, required the setting up 
of machinery, the adoption of safeguards 
and checks designed to prevent interrup- 
tion and dislocation of industry and com- 
merce. 

But all this does not take us very far. If 
the ‘‘third stage’’ is to be fruitful, a little 
closer study, a little deeper and better 
thinking, will have to be demanded of the 
champions of ‘the public.” Those who 
unhesitatingly say that they would pass 
laws making arbitration compulsory flatter 
themselves that they have a consistent and 
courageous solution of the strike-lockout 
problem. But, as a matter of fact, their pro- 
posed solution is only a paper solution. 
Compulsory arbitration does not work among 
free peoples, and never will work among 
them. The experience of Australia and New 
Zealand is often cited by those who know 
very little about the operation of the com- 
pulsory arbitration laws of those common- 
wealths. The soundest observers, to what- 
ever school they may belong, admit that 
compulsion has broken down and will break 
down even more completely as time passes. 
It is impossible to re-establish involuntary 
servitude. It isimpossible to make men work 
against their will. It is impossible to 
imprison thousands or tens of thousands of 
workers, or hundreds of employers. No 
cabinet or temporary majority that at- 
tempted to make compulsory arbitration 
work would be worth a year’s purchase. 

There are those who, when they speak of 
better strike-prevention machinery in the 
interest of society and general prosperity, 
have in mind the much-praised Canadian 
system of semi-compulsory or ‘morally 
compulsory”’ arbitration. 

Doctor Eliot, former president of Har- 
vard, has insistently advocated the adop- 
tion by us of that system, which involves in- 
vestigation of certain classes of industrial 
disputes, and the rendering of decisions and 
awards, but not the enforcement of these. 
The theory of that system is that a fair and 



















































ll investigation, with an impartial award, 
n not fail to lead to a satisfactory settle- 
‘ent of a dispute, since the force of public 
ntiment is as potent as, if not more potent 
(an, direct compulsion. In other words, 
e side that is wrong or obstinate or per- 
rse must surrender sooner or later where 
te issues have been clearly stated and a just, 
asonable award has been proposed. 
This system, too, would break down if the 
cisions rendered under it proved to be no 
tter, in the typical case, than the lame, 
ogical and shifty compromises of certain 
\asi-official arbitrators. And in the second 
ace, the trouble with the Canadian system 
that it hints at compulsion and admits 
at principle in a timid, tentative way. The 
: xt step is practically certain to be com- 
; ilsion sans phrase, naked and unashamed. 
ie first step can not be consistently favored 
countenanced by those who are really 

‘erse to the next one —who hold that the 

lution of the problems of Labor and in- 
«istry will never be found in compulsion, 
1 involuntary servitude, in masked and 

litewashed slavery. If Labor best pros- 
|} rs under freedom and equal opportunity, 
t e adoption of even a mild form of compul- 
sn would amount to retrogression. 

No, the general problem had better be 
i. ced squarely. We can expect no help from 
tose who cry peace where there is no peace, 
v no complain of strikes simply because they 
a.e asserted to be ‘‘a nuisance,” a source of 
l\ss or inconvenience to third persons, and 
\ho put the interests of the third persons 
above any other, simply because they may be 
nore numerous. The vague notions and loud 
cries of these ‘‘public defenders’’ are entitled 
to little consideration. 

By all means, let the representatives of the 
public formulate and scientifically assert its 
claims. By all means, let the innocent by- 
standers study the strike question, suggest 
means of preventing industrial strife and 
teach society how to set up improved modern 
machinery to protect its own interests. 
Society will find ere long that it can not pro- 
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tect its interests by merely vociferating 
about them, by shouting and protesting and 
deploring, by wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
Protection of the public interest is possible 
on one condition only—that justice be done 
to the other, the direct interests. This 
means that the machinery set up must be 
machinery designed to determine and apply 
justice in actual cases. If Labor in a given 
case has grievances and wrongs, the way to 
protect the public interest is to redress 
Labor’s wrongs. And there is no other way 
in the long run. 

We hear not a little that Labor has be- 
come “arrogant” or “arbitrary,”’ and often 
rejects arbitration exactly as the reactionary 
and blind employers used to do. The Chi- 
cago strikes have been cited as instances of 
this. But it is necessary to inquire in any 
given case whether Labor rejects arbitration 
—teal, fair arbitration—or whether it re- 
jects a mockery and snare offered to it in the 
name of arbitration. The fact that arrogant 
employers used to say they ‘“‘had nothing to 
arbitrate’ when, in reality, there was much 
to arbitrate, has no bearing on the rejection 
of a particular method or a particular offer of 
arbitration on the ground that the result is 
foredoomed to failure from any just point of 
view. There would be an analogy if Labor 


rejected arbitration on the ground that it 


was not bound to consider the rights of the 
public. No such position has been taken. 
No such position was assumed in Chicago. 
Labor demanded real arbitration and impar- 
tial, competent arbitrators. Where is there 
any wrong to the public in this? 

The true lesson of the Chicago strikes is 
that in industry peace is possible only on the 
basis of justice. Society must see to it 
that its laws and institutions afford justice 
to Labor as well as to employers. There is 
little danger that in the long run Labor 
will demand more than justice or exhibit 
contempt and defiance for the rights of the 
neutral public. The more the public insists 
on its own rights the sooner the rights of 
Labor will gain proper recognition. 





Then, welcome each rebuff 


That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 


Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 


Learn, nor account the pang; dare, nor grudge the throe! 




















national in March, 1877, local unions 

of our trade were not very efficient, 
excepting in spots and seldom had any re- 
serve or defence funds. 

After organizing internationally, trade 
being dull and wages low, the idea of high 
monthly dues was not at first considered, 
and for twenty years thereafter on 30 cents 
a month dues and assessments of 5 cents per 
member on the death of a member in good 
standing to pay $125 funeral claim we got 
along, but we were never able to raise funds 
to assist our members properly, neither in 
advisable aggressiveness nor in defence of 
the nibbles we had from time to time gained. 
New agreements usually became effective 
May | and mostly for one year. 

When we began to look for greater im- 
provements such as a change from the ten- 
hour workday and monthly pays to a nine- 
hour workday with two weekly pay-days, 
employers under the guise of desiring agree- 
ments to change at January | instead of at 
May 1, locked out about three-fourths of our 
members because we would not admit of 
agreements changing as they proposed. They 
desired to have the three cold, dull trade 
months of the year in which to fight us, ex- 
pecting that they would be able to thereby 
starve us into submission. We fought 
the issue and won in the end. This great 
conflict began in May, 1892, at which time 
we had less than $22,000 in our treasury. 
The lockout lasted from three to eighteen 
months according to locality, and showed 
to our members the mistake of low dues and 
no defence fund. 

It would have been difficult to finance 
such a situation even with high dues, but it 
was more difficult even to be helpful to get 
the necessities of life to our locked out 
members under low dues. Our members 
who were working were assessed at first 
50 cents a day, later 25 cents a day, and still 
later 12'» cents a day to help in the great 
struggle. Apart from many financial sacri- 
fices the conflict cost us in cold cash over a 
quarter of a million dollars. In place of 


Pp": JR to the organization of our inter- 


paying the cash we did not have, we issued 
lockout-certificates to our members which 
meant that 


whenever our funds would 
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permit we would redeem the certificates. 
They called for a dollar a day lockout pay for 
each working day. It took us six years to 
clear the debt, and in 1897, our dues were 
increased to 70 cents per month. Still later 
our dues were increased to the present rate, 
$1 per month. 

In the meantime we had changed our 
working conditions from nine hours per day 
to eight hours per day, and to weekly pay- 
ment of wages in cash. The gains we had 
slowly made were in a sense proverbial, for 
with low dues and scarcely any defence fund 
available, it need not be told that with yearly 
or even two yearly agreements there never 
was any money in our treasury, and the 
first locality which went on strike for a new 
agreement, was required to defend the regu- 
lations of an existing agreement, got the 
whole of the treasury, and other localities 
had to fight without financial support. 

In the year 1900 when finally the eight- 
hour day went into use in our trade asso- 
ciation, a change was made to longer term 
agreements. When good agreements were 
secured we signed them for five years. When 
less satisfactory settlements could only 
be made we signed them for two or for three 
years. It was then predicted by many em- 
ployers and by those of our members who 
had not gone through the previous great 
trade conflicts we had endured, that our 
association would cease to be efficient, 
because of the long term agreements. The 
argument advanced was that members 
would not pay into a general fund when 
they knew that changed working conditions 
would not come to them for a number of 
years. With the employers, the wish was 
parent to the thought. With our members 
it was either a ‘“‘knock”’ or lack of de- 
liberative judgment. Granite cutters who 
held that idea had not suffered the pangs 
of hunger, in defence of our organized pur- 
poses. They had not had to leave home and 
family to find a day’s work here and there 
in support of the principles involved. They 
had not looked into the appealing eyes and 
seen the wistfulness of their children 
because of lack of plentiful nutrition and 
attention. They did not understand, nor 
did they take time to study why those who 
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iad so suffered in defence of the collective 
ight to look for improved working condi- 
ions should favor agreements to be in use 
vur or five years. 

Both were mistaken. At the end of the 
rst of these so-called long-term agreements 
irough the prestige and experience of older, 
rained and hard tried union men who de- 
ired to hold what they had, and to look 
1 more, dues had been paid promptly, 
‘onomy was practiced accordingly, and 
hen the date of change of said agreements 
as due our militant and compact trade 
ssociation had $250,000 in its treasury. 

Employers’ committees then proposed to 
ur committees to sit down ahead of the 
ate of change and discuss the proposed 
dvances, qualifying their invitation with 
he statement that people were becoming 
iore intelligent and that a better system 
f settlements than causing strikes and lock- 
suts should be found. 

Ergo, they saw they were not then to get 
hort-term, low-wage-rate and poor-condi- 
ioned agreements for granite cutting through 
he starvation route. The “increased in- 
elligence” they referred to was our good 
nough defence fund! 

One dollar per month for a considerable 
umber of years has been our general dues. 
Ve have no per capita tax system. Our 
onstitution provides for local expenses and 
ll the balance of the money goes to our 
\eadquarters, is invested in a general fund 
n the name of our International Associa- 
ion, and at the present time and for many 
ears past has been invested in United 
States Government Registered bonds draw- 
ng 4 per cent. At one time when we had to 
ell all we had of them—Uncle Sam’s bonds— 
through a “rising’’ money market, had to 
ind did contribute $5,300 to our strike 
fund. 

As has been stated, our employers always 
lavored stirring up trouble in winter time, so 
that they might cause a fight upon us dur- 
ing the vold winter months when trade was 
lull. In November, 1909, in fact, while 
the American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion was in sesssion in Toronto, Ont., the 
Granite Manufacturers’ Association in the 
granite belt of Vermont again locked us out. 
The lockout continued until Washington’s 
birthday, 1910, and in that time from the 
defence fund of our trade association of 
about 15,000 members we paid out in lock- 
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out pay $192,000 without assessing our owp 
members or appealing to sister organizations 
for financial assistance. We won the fight, 
and because the employers had broken the 
agreement the new settlement brought to 
our members about 4 cents an hour addi- 
tional compensation, and with a regulation 
that no lockout for the same reason should 
occur in the future. 

While these collective activities were 
going on, others also humanitarian were not 
forgotten. We pay $200 funeral claim. Ifa 
member loses the sight of an eye while em- 
ployed at our trade we pay him $500. When 
members are idle they need pay but half the 
ordinary amount of dues. When members 
become fifty years of age and have been with 
us for fifteen years, the half of ordinary dues 
becomes their ‘‘full’’ dues, and if entirely 
idle they need pay but the half of that 
amount. When they become 60 years 
of age and have eighteen years membership, 
the last ten in consecutive good standing, 
they are thereafter exempt from the pay- 
ment of dues and assessments, entitled 
to all our benefits, and may draw $125 
of their $200 funeral claim so that the sum 
may be used in such direction as the mem- 
ber may elect. We retain $75 of the 
amount in guarantee of proper inteyment at 
death. When our members reach 62 years of 
age with twenty years membership we pay 
them $10 per month for six months of the 
year beginning with November and ending 
with April. They get this amount whether 
they are working or idle, and whether 
employed at our trade or in some other line 
of work. 

Is it not encouraging what even a dollar a 
month may do? 

We recently had a great trade conflict 
again in Vermont, and although some of our 
greatest trade conflicts have been in that 
State, it is of interest to report that as far 
as granite cutting is concerned Vermont 
is thoroughly organized. A non-union 
granite cutter in that state is looked upon as 
being either mentally off, or mechanically 
unfit, yet a few miles south of the great 
granite belt in that state is the great marble 
belt, furnishing about 60 per cent of the cut 
marble of the country with not a semblance 
of organization either among the cutters 
or quarrymen. No dues are worse than low 
dues, and both in their order are huge mis- 
takes. 
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~ In the above conflict lasting about eleven 
weeks the run on our defence fund amounted 
to $207,000 but we won, have a good agree- 
ment which will be in use yet for four and 
one-half years, and beginning with next 
springtime the minimum rate in same will 
be 50 cents per hour for a forty-four-hour 
work week, weekly payments in cash, the 
regulation or disuse of tools detrimental 
to the health of our members, adjustment of 
disputes through joint committees for that 
purpose, fresh and cool drinking water- 
bubblers in the cutting sheds, sanitary pro- 
visions for water-closets, and with the 
other essential and advisable regulations 
comprising a good, up-to-date collective 
agreement. 

+ I have cited a section of Vermont because 
of the large number of granite cutters 
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employed there. Other parts of North 
America have been and are being similarly 
affected, in fact many places have had over 
the $4 minimum for years, but $4 all over the 
country wherever granite is cut by union men 
will be the minimum wage commencing with 
next springtime. The change from ten hours 
and over per day and with about $2 per day 
in wages, to a forty-four-hour work week with 
50 cents per hour minimum and the change 
from monthly pays through the company 
store, to weekly pays in cash, with many 
other advantages of a sanitary and humani- 
tarian nature, indicates some progress in- 
deed. This has been brought about through 
trade union activity and largely through a 
moderately high-dues system aided and 
abetted by the solidarity and stick-together- 
ism of our membership. 





To ALL ORGANIZED WORKING MEN 


By Lenora O’REILLY 


FEDERATIONIST the women of the 

organized labor movement of the 
eastern states come to you to ask your 
assistance in getting our request on this 
most vital issue of votes for women clearly 
put before our organized brothers. 

Women in New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New York are asking 
the right to vote in order that they may do 
their duty as part of the democracy of the 
United States. We organized women main- 
tain that votes for women are necessary 
today in the best interests of humanity. 
As women have no voice politically in any 
of these states we must be given the vote by 
men who believe in our integrity as part 
of the life of this nation. 

New Jersey will cast its vote for or against 
the enfranchisement October 19. Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and New York will 
stand up and be counted for or against 
votes for women November 2. Massachu- 
setts has gone on record endorsing the 
strong position taken by our honored na- 
tional President, Samuel Gompers, advo- 
cating the suffrage to women as one of the 
necessary advancements in the cause of 
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union labor. They are circularizing their 
members to the effect that if the state of 
Massachusetts is carried for votes for women 
it will be one’ of the greatest victories ever 
attained by labor men in the state. 

Believing this to be true, we ask the or- 
ganized working men in every state where 
votes for women is an issue to vote “‘yes”’ in 
your great numbers. Prove to the world 
that the men of the American labor move- 
ment not only stand for votes for women 
but that they can be depended upon to push 
forward and work for the emancipation of 
women, because they can trust the intelli- 
gence and hearts of the women of this 
country who are fighting for the vote to be 
on the side of justice and against oppres- 
sion and injustice everywhere. 

This question of votes for women is one 
which is commanding the attention of the 
whole civilized world; woman suffrage 
organizations of representative men and 
women exist in twenty-seven different 
countries; in this country alone there are 
more than one thousand suffrage organiza- 
tions; there is an international and a na- 
tional men’s league for suffrage and num- 
bers of local men’s leagues. We hope that 
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the men of the trade union movement will 
» rove that the biggest men’s league for votes 
ior women is the intelligent organized work- 
ig men who pledged support to our cause at 
tne American Federation of Labor Conven- 
ton held in Detroit, 1890. 

This movement of women for suffrage is 
just a part of the eternal march of the 
| uman race toward a complete democracy; 

the American Colonies only a very small 
roportion of the men could vote; even after 
11e Revolution only property holders could 
ote; it is only by slow and hard-fought 

ages that all men finally won the right to 
ite; the working men in the state of New 
ork could not vote until 1826. Working 
omen are handicapped without the ballot 

were working men before they were 
ifranchised. 

In every department of life, be it in the 

ctory or home, the ballot is of the utmost 
nportance today; to secure decent fac- 

ries we need the ballot; to abolish the 
veated trades the ballot is needed; to 
ipe out child labor the ballot is needed. 

1 our homes as wives, mothers and daugh- 

rs, we need the ballot to do justice to 
cur work as homekeepers. The house- 
Lceping in our homes is tied up with the 
ty, state and nation’s housekeeping. 

Together working men and women can 

fectively use the ballot for such things as 
itally affect our lives. As the voice of 
rganized labor was the first voice raised 
gainst child labor so that voice plus 
le mother voice of the nation will make 
abor’s dream a reality. 

Woman's political power is needed to wipe 
ut all forms of warfare; to abolish the 
vhite slave trade, to make appropriations for 
chools, to secure time for children to 
pend in playgrounds instead of working in 
inills to their own exhaustion and the na- 


tion’s loss; to establish recreation centers 
for the youth of both sexes and last, but by 
no means least, to secure the full fruit of 
their labor to all those who work for a 
living. This is the platform on which 
the Wage-Earners’ Suffrage League stands 
when it maintains that votes for women 
are necessary in the interest of humanity. 
The Wage-Earners’ Suffrage League main- 
tains that the interest of humanity is to 
live in peace and love on this planet. To 
live in peace and love, the wage-earners 
know they must establish a society based 
on production and get rid of all societies 
based on war and destruction. To bring this 
ideal industrial condition about, the ballot 
in the hands of women as well as men is 
needed; women who pay the first cost of all 
physical exhaustion through war and the 
women who pay the greater cost and sacri- 
fice caused by badly managed industrial 
life today are fighting together with head 
and heart for the political emancipation of 
women. 

We organized working women of the 
eastern states, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, are convinced 
if the organized men of these states will 
secure for us the right to vote by voting 
“ves” on the woman suffrage amendment, 
we working men and women working to- 
gether with our ballots and our organiza- 
tions will leave to the workers who come 
after us a larger, freer inheritance than-was 
ours, while proving ourselves worthy of the 
heroes and martyrs in our glorious labor 
struggle who through their courage have 
made labor as respected as it is today. 

Now is your opportunity, brothers, to help 
us stand by you politically as well as 
industrially—make good in great numbers in 
Labor’s cause. Vote YEs! 





dare not fail.” 





‘‘And the day is at hand when it shall be realized on this consecrated 
soil—a New Freedom—a Liberty widened and deepened to match the broad- 
ened life of man in modern America, restoring him in very truth the control of 
his government, throwing wide all gates of lawful enterprise, unfettering his 
energies, and warming the generous impulses of his heart—a process of 
release, emancipation, and inspiration, full of a breath of life as sweet and 
wholesome as the airs that filled the sails of the caravels of Columbus and 
gave the promise and boast of magnificent opportunity in which America 


President Woodrow Wilson. 











A WORTHY PRISON REFORM EXPERIMENT 


HEN Thomas Mott Osborne first 
announced his plan to teach the 
prisoners in Sing Sing trades that 
would enable them to earn a livelihood 
when they regained their freedom, the sig- 
nificance of this plan was at once recog- 
nized and its possibilities for good if accom- 
panied by provisions that would also 
safeguard _ the welfare of free workers 
and would instill into the prisoners such 
ideals of workmanship as were in harmony 
with those of the organized labor move- 
ment. 
Accordingly, a conference of those trades 


that were immediately interested in the. 


teachings of the trades which Warden Os- 
borne proposed to take up first and other 
representatives of the labor movement who 
were familar with the situation in New 
York, was held at the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor at Wash- 
ington, D. C. At this conference the whole 
matter was discussed in detail and it was 
decided that a committee should confer 


with Warden Osborne at Sing Sing. 
This conference was held July 29, 1915. 


At this conference it was decided to urge 
that the erganized labor movement co- 
operate with Warden Osborne in his at- 
tempts to teach the prisoners the trade of 
the garment workers and the boot and shoe 
workers. It was arranged that members of 
these two organizations should act as in- 
structors. The state of New York was one 
of the first to adopt the state use system. 
The organized labor movement succeeded 
in having incorporated in the state consti- 
tution adopted by the constitutional con- 
vention of 1894 a regulation providing that 
the labor of prisoners should not be sold 
or leased but that the prisoners should pro- 
duce only those things which the state 
could use or consume. The regulations in 
regard to prison labor in New York are con- 
sidered among the best of those prevailing 
in any state. 

Thus the Sing Sing plan includes pro- 
vision for the protection of free labor. The 
American labor movement has never op- 
posed the policies of work for those who are 
in prison. It has insisted that such policies 
should include provisions to prevent the 
production and sale of prison labor; to 
prevent such products from becoming a 


detriment to free workers or fair employers 
In addition to these regulations there is a 
Sing Sing, an organization of prisoners known 
as the Mutval Welfare League, under which 
a committee of the prisoners elected by the 
prisoners themselves sit as judges and care- 
fully hear and determine breeches of dis 
cipline and impose penalties, usually being 
a deprivation of privileges enjoyed by 
the other inmates. This is a thoroughh 
democratic organization and enables the 
prisoners to have a voice in determining 
affairs affecting their own welfare. It seems 
a most feasible plan to co-operate with this 
organization in order to make the prisoners 
realize that their interests are not at 
variance with the interests of other workers 
and that all workers, whether in the prison 
or outside must co-operate for the general 
welfare. The A. F. of L. has repeatedly 
taken the position officially that those con- 
fined in prison must be allowed opportunities 
to work, for work is one of the most power- 
ful reformatory forces. The learning of a 
trade or some means of earning a livelihood 
is an essential part of prison reform. 
Now, in order that the trade that the 
prisoner learns may not only be beneficial 
to him while confined in prison, but shall be 
of practical assistance to him when he ob- 
tains his freedom and must find a place in 
the industrial world, the prisoner ought to 
be taught the trade as it must be followed in 
the outside world and under outside con- 
ditions. Machinery has already been in- 
stalled and instruction begun in the gar- 
ment working and shoemaking trades. The 
instruction is given by skilled workers from 
the trade unions. This arrangement was 
made so that the worker at the same time 
he received instructions in the trade would 
also have instilled into him the spirit 
of the independent trade unionist and an 
appreciation of the standards and the mean- 
ing of the organized labor movement. If 
men and women are to be confined in prisons 
humanity demands that they be furnished 
with opportunities to do work. Since this 
must be done, it is the wisest plan for the 
organized labor movement to participate in 
the work in order that they may direct the 
policies of the work in such a way as to pro- 
tect the standards and ideals of free workers 
and to use their influence so that the prisoners 
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yon securing their freedom may naturally 
sociate themselves with the organized 
bor movement of the country. 

Several of those who participated in the 
nference at Sing Sing have written a 
itement of their impressions of the new 
licy that has been inaugurated there. 
ese statements are as follows: 


By Alex Rosenthal, Secretary of the Utica 
ades Assembly: 


‘The inefficient manner in which the shops are 
1 impressed me most. It appeared to me that the 
nates working at the various trades paid very 
tle attention to their work and cared very little 
the usefulness of the product of their labor. I 
not think that the prisoners realize that they are 
sting an opportunity to benefit themselves. They 
ght not to be censured for the lack of interest in 
irwork. It appears that the necessary instruc- 
ms in the trade they work at is withheld and conse- 
\ently it is hit or miss with them. The idea ad- 
need that competent instructors be employed to 
ich the inmates, would probably remedy the evil. 
ie state use system of prison labor is the least 
jectionable of any system for the disposal of the 
oduct of prison labor. It could be extended to 
ply to forms of labor, other than the shop indus- 
es. Agricultural labor is one method of employing 
nvicts with profit to themselves and advantage 
the state. That the- working of convicts in the 
en is feasible has been demonstrated in the states 
iere that system has been introduced. The College 
Agriculture of Cornell University is fully equipped 
take up the work of farm prison labor and could 
of valuable assistance in making practical farm 
vorers of the unfortunates.”’ 


By Homer D. Call, President the New 
ork State Federation of Labor: 


“T feel that the work undertaken by Warden 
sborne is in every way commendable, that the 
tuation as it was presented to us is convincing 
idence that the policy he is following is the right 
licy, that it is practically applied Christianity and 
iat the organized labor movement as a whole could 
mscientiously endorse the same, and personally, 
am in hearty sympathy with his aims and objects 
s expressed to us, hence, if you are contemplating a 
port, I hope you will feel free to quote me along 
1ose lines and feel sure that I will endorse the 
ime 


By J. J. Manning, Organizer, United 
varment Workers of America: 


“The most striking feature of the present order 
t Sing Sing, to my mind, is the total lack of sup- 
ressions which is generally found among the in- 
nates of institutions of this character which, in my 
pinion, is the result of the system of humane treat- 
ment instituted by Warden Osborne and with which 
the inmates apparently have entered into with hearty 
co-operation, thus exemplifying by deed the motto of 
their Mutual Welfare League—‘do good, make 
Lor xd.” 

“The transferring of the power of discipline from 
the officials to the inmates to my mind, is a long 


step in advance over the old system whereby men 
were brutalized by inhuman treatment, and under 
which system a corps of ‘stool pigeons’ were used 
by the officials which was demoralizing and debas- 
ing to the officials as well as the inmates. 

“The placing of the men upon honor and the 
establishment of a court which consists exclusively 
of inmates for the punishment of those who violate 
either the laws of the institution or of the Welfare 
League, can not help but develop the spirit and de- 
sire for justice and fairness among the inmates in 
sharp contrast to the old system, where a principal 
keeper was the sole judge, jury and punishment 
distributor of the institution, this change in itself 
being €practically a revolution from punishment 
systems as they are generally known in the penal 
institutions of our country. 

“However, important as these changes are to my 
mind, before ‘anything really worth while can be 
accomplished in the line of real prison reform, the 
present system, or rather lack of system of industries, 
together with the antiquated cell-block plan of 
penal institutions must be entirely wiped out before 
anything really worth while can be accomplished 
for either the convict or the state. 

“To my mind the cottage system, which should 
be constructed upon a large tract of ground selected 
by men of experience in prison reform, which would 
permit of the segregation of the so-called different 
types of criminal is absolutely essential for two 
reasons. First, it will make possible a comprehensive 
study of the mental, moral and physical develop- 
ment of the inmate, whether he be a first termer or 
a recidivist, and secondly, such a study as this is im- 
possible under the cell-block system where the men- 
tally deficient man or a hardened criminal is in con- 
stant association with young men and boys, who 
through some indiscretion or other, find their way 
into penal institutions and who, if proper attention is 
paid them, can be saved to themselves and society. 

“After properly erected prisons are secured, or 
rather during their securance by the erection of suit- 
able buildings, a survey of the state and its political 
divisions should be made to learn what commodities 
upon which men are employed exclusively are used 
in the greatest quantity, wherein the labor of the 
inmates of the penal institutions in its competi- 
tion with free labor would be minimized, and after 
this has been found out, a gradual installation of 
these industries can be undertaken with advantage 
to all. 

“T also believe that before anything really worth 
while can be done industrially in the prisons a 
‘Board of Classification and Standardization’ 
should be named, whose duty it would be to classify 
and standardize all products of the penal institu- 
tions for a period of ten years at least, because 
in this way only would the state be warranted in 
making any additional investment in factory build- 
ings or machinery for the employment of its penal 
population. 

“At the present time, section 184, Chapter 43, 
of the Prison Law provides: 

“*& fiscal supervisor of State Charities, a 
State Commission of prisons and the superin- 
tendent of state prisons and the Lunacy 
Commission, hereby constitute a board to be 
known as the Board of Classification. Said 
board shall fix and determine the prices at which 
all labor performed, all articles manufactured 
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in the charitable institutions managed and con- 
trolled by the state and in the penal institutions 
in this state, and furnish to the state, or the 
political divisions thereof, or to the public 
institutions thereof, shall be furnished, which 
prices shall be uniform to all, except that the 
prices for goods or labor furnished by the 
penitentiaries to or for a county in which 
they are located or the political divisions thereof 
shall be fixed by the Board of Supervisors and 
such counties except New York and Kings 
County, in which the prices shall be fixed by 
the Commissioners of Charities and Correction, 
respectively. The prices shall be as near the 
usual market price for such labor and supplies, 
as possible.’ 


“Under the system which has grown up through 
this law and its interpretation, there has been 
considerable ‘log-rolling’ which has done much to 
retard the development of industries in the penal 
institutions. For instance, if the city of New 
York desired to purchase one thousand ash cans 
and the officials of New York City insisted that they 
be but seventeen inches in diameter, and the state 
had similar cans on hand of eighteen inches in 
diameter under the above law, because the cans 
which the state has for sale did not meet the re- 
quirements of New York City, the superintendent of 
prisons is compelled to sign a release to the city 
of New York with the result that the sale of cans 
which New York state should make under the law, 
be diverted to some business or political friend of 
the department which desired the cans, and what 
is true of cans applies with equal force to all other 
commodities made in our prisons. 

“In other words, in order to beat the prison ring 
and the influence of political and business friends, 
the state must be in a position to say to its different 
departments and subdivisions just what the stand- 
ard of all of the supplies are which the law requires 
them to purchase from the prison departments, 
otherwise we are not going to make any considerable 
advance industrially. 

“Tam also firmly convinced that in order to arouse 
the proper spirit in the inmates and teach them 
to work for work’s sake they should receive a stipu- 
lated wage for the labor performed. 

“By paying a wage tothe inmatesit would many 
times relieve them of mental anguish which they 
now have to undergo because of the suffering 
of those to whom they are tied by relationship and 
from whom they are temporarily separated and, 
being relieved to a certain extent from this mental 
strain, their best attention can be secured for a 
thorough industrial training which can be utilized 
advantageously by them on their release. 

“Of course there will be objection from some quar- 
ter to any system of industries that might be estab- 
lished in the penal institutions, but I am firmly 
of the belief that industries established on a plan 
similar to the one outlined above will meet the ap- 

roval of the vast majority of the citizenship, includ- 
ing the members of trade unions. 

“During and after the installation of any industries, 
competent instructors should be employed by the 
state, as Mr. Osborne has demonstrated that with 


humane treatment and with incentive to the 
inmates to develop the best that is in them, would 
practically make a great number of guards now 
employed superfluous, and by diminishing the 
number of guards thereby reducing the cost of 
maintenance to that extent, the amount saved in 
this direction can be applied to the salaries for in- 
structors with great resultant advantage to those at 
interest. 

“‘As I have suggested above, any plan of industry 
proposed for the inmates of penal institutions will 
meet with some opposition, but this problem must be 
approached with the positive knowledge that 
except for those inmates whose terms of incarcera- 
tion extend from a period of twenty years to life 
imprisonment all are some day going to be released, 
and the society which incarcerated them owes it to 
society and the convict that they have a fair 
opportunity to earn an honest livelihood when they 
are released. 

“There are many other features of this problem 
which I might consider in this letter, but I fear I 
have transgressed too far on your time already 
and I trust that the outline I have given you will 
meet the approval of yourself and the other gentle- 
men who composed the committee which recently 
visited Sing Sing.”’ 


By E. Koveleski, Vice-President, New 
York State Federation of Labor, Rochester, 
is Bat 


“You ask for a report on the conditions of our 
investigation of Sing Sing Prison—I will try and 
make same as brief as possible. I feel that the sys- 
tem put in vogue by Warden Osborne should be 
given a fair trial before any judgment is passed. In 
regard to the tailor shop, the shoe shop and other 
manufacturing plants in the institution, I feel as 
though competent instructors should be placed 
there in charge over the inmates so that when they 
are discharged from the institution they will at 
least be able to go out in the world and earn their 
livelihood. I think that organized labor at its next 
convention in San Francisco should try to arrange 
with the organizations of those crafts which are 
being conducted in the institution that they at least 
designate some one for a certain length of time to 
go to Sing Sing and act as an instructor. I also 
feel that when these unfortunates leave the institu- 
tion they should be taken in and given an opportu- 
nity to become good citizens again. In observing 
the conditions in the shoe shop I noticed the differ- 
ent inmates working on one article alone; that they 
had no opportunity, after spending anywhere 
from two to five years in the shoe shop or in the cloth- 
ing shop, they are no more competent of holding 
a position on the outside than they were the first 
day they went into the institution. I would also 
recommend that able-bodied men be taken away 
from making stockings, sewing buttons on under- 
clothes, and be put at some labor which will be of 
some value to them after leaving the prison. 

“In conclusion I would again recommend that a 
special order of business be made at the coming 
convention that nothing else be taken up only the 
prison reform proposition.” 





The labor power of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce. 
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A recent tendency that has gained considerable headway is government 
by commission. The purpose which was to be secured 
was efficiency. Several states have enacted legislation 
providing for industrial commissions and have delegated 
to them considerable power of administration and legislation. The state 
legislature is to outline the general powers of such commission and then 
authorize it to apply these general standards and to determine specific reg- 
ulations. 

The extent and the nature of the power that has been delegated to these 
agencies are greater and wider than the people generally realize. They are 
authorized to establish hours of work, conditions of work and minimum 
wages. The field in which they have rendered the most effective service is in 
providing for safety and sanitation. 

However, attention has been repeatedly called to the fact that wide 
authority has been entrusted to these commissions which usually consist of 
appointed persons who are not directly responsible in any way to the citizens 
of the state or community. The dangers hidden in this policy of delegating 
such wide powers to industrial commissions have not been generally realized, 
principally because these agents have not ventured to exercise the authority 
which they have. 

The power of regulation is susceptible of wide discretion, interpreta- 
tion and. application. This has recently been illustrated by an action of the 
Colorado Industrial Commission. This commission forbade the barbers’ 
union of Pueblo from removing a union card from a shop the proprietor 
of which had violated the rules governing prices for certain work. When 
this case was brought before the commission, it decided that the shopkeeper 
must be given a certain number of days to make up his mind to charge the price 
demanded by the union before having the union card removed. The con- 
troversy grew out of the fact that a machine for sharpening safety razor 
blades had been installed in the barber-shop and the work was done for 35 
cents a dozen instead of the regular price of 50 cents for sharpening an ordinary 
razor. Although the union finally won in this dispute, the incident plainly 
demonstrates how such a commission can and does interfere in affairs wholly 
without its jurisdiction. 

The law whichcreated this commission prescribed its full powers as follows: 
To enforce laws relating to child labor, factory inspection, employment of 
women wage-earners and to protect the life, health, and safety of employes 
in employment and places of employments. The commission was authorized 
to prescribe safety devices and to establish standards of safety, to license 
and supervise private employment agencies; collect, collate and publish statisti- 
cal and other information relating to the work under its jurisdiction and to 
administer and enforce compensation laws of the state. 





INVASION BY 
COMMISSION 
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Though the jurisdiction of the commission was clearly defined, limited 
and easily ascertained, that newly made body has usurped the authority 
to interfere with the rules which the barbers’ union had established to regu- 
late relations with their employers. This incident indicates a tendency 
that is regarded by those who are watching the situatign carefully as extremely 
significant. In this instance it was an invasion of the lawful rights of the 
barbers’ union. Who knows but that these invasions may not be extended 
to other workers and to other organizations? 

If the Industrial Commission of the state of Colorado or any other 
state interpreted its functions as authority to interfere in the regulations 
which the voluntary organizations of labor shall determine for themselves, 
it is plainly evident that organized labor must prepare to protect itself 
against such invasion of its rights and power. Such regulating power exercised 
by any political agency would create the same sort of a trade union that 
exists under the wages’ boards or compulsory arbitration laws, that is to say, 
this new system would break the power of the organization, would destroy 
the voluntary spirit and would sap the militant spirit and the resourcefulness 
and independence that have made the trade union organizations of America 
the most powerful and most effective organizations that are to be found 
anywhere. 

The wage-earners can not afford to delegate to any outside authority 
political control for the determination of their conditions of work or hours 
of work or wages. To do so is to detract from their prestige, to destroy 
their power and to render them ineffective. Repeatedly the warning has been 
given that these numerous attempts to regulate industrial conditions and 
evils by law are insidious dangers to the best interests and welfare of the 
wage-earners. 

Numerous illustrations of this have occurred during the past year. 
One of the most notable was the attempt to enact for the state of California 
a law which prevented the voluntary trade unions from establishing regulations 
for apprentices. The trade unionists must guard with particular care against 
all such attempts at legislative invasion of the jurisdiction that they 
control through their economic organizations. Their safety and their 
welfare depend on their maintaining their economic power and economic 
organization wholly under their own control. 





Truly, law-making is an extra-hazardous undertaking—it is so hard to know 
what a law is and when it is! For twenty years a sea- 
THESCHEME  inen’s act has been under consideration. It is fair to 
TO REPEAL THE = : 
SEAMEN’S LAW assume that the time given te consideration was long 
enough to permit a clear understanding of the terms and 
the purposes of the act. 

It is generally conceded that Congress is composed of men of at least 
average mentality—surely after the discussions of previous years the mem- 
bers of the Sixty-third Congress ought to have been able to have made 
their purposes plain even to lawyers. But the campaign to discredit in 
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advance the safety provisions of the act—the metropolitan papers controlled 
by the “interests’’ have never become lukewarm in their efforts to create 
a pblic sentiment hostile to the law and to misrepresent its effects and 
purp ses. This campaign reached a climax when at the time of the Eastland 
disast r a New York paper naively attributed the calamity to the Seamen's 
Act, which as that paper well knew will go in effect November 4, 1915. 

In regard to the extravagant statements that papers have made as to the 
Seamen’s Act driving American ships off the high seas, Andrew Furuseth, 
than whom there is no better informed person on this subject, made the 
following statement: 

“‘The Dollar line which is composed of four common tramp steamers built in England, 
Tegistered in British Columbia, sails beween our western coast and China, carries Chinese 
crews. Two of the boats belonging to this company had been taken under the American 
flag ; one of these have recently been sold to a firm in China and the other still remains under 
the American flag. In regard to the report that the Pacific Mail line sold its vessels, the facts 
are that five of them were sold to another American firm now trading through the Panama 
Canal. Under the law they could not do this before they were sold. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to tell whether they have been actually sold or merely transferred. This company 
announced its intention to go out of business when the Panama Canal Act was under 
consideration. R. P. Schwerin, vice-president and general manager of the Pacific Mail 
Company, testified before a congressional committee in opposition to a feature of the Cana] 
Act which forbids railroad-owned vessels from using the new waterway; announced that 
the enactment of that provision would compel his company to go out of business. From 
this it is evident that the policy of the Pacific Mail line has nothing whatever to do with 
the Seamen’s Act.” 


The Departments of Justice and Commerce have “‘interpreted”’ the Sea- 
men’s law—according to these decisions the safety provisions do not apply to 
foreign-built ships admitted to American registry under the President’s order 
suspending survey, inspection and measurement laws, nor to vessels of foreign 
countries whose navigation laws “‘approximate’’ those of the United States. 

Congress decided to protect life and property on the high seas. These 
interpretations throw these provisions in the scrap-heap. And the subsi- 
dized press exult ‘over the maiming of a great law because it isa labor law 
and now continue their clamors for its repeal. These same papers print 
most moving lamentations over the destruction of the present war, they 
publicly mourn over every American citizen lost on the high seas and at the 
same time demand the repeal and herald the interpretation that are said 
to destroy the provisions of the law which provide for better safety at sea 
in war or peace. 

Failure to provide safety at sea demanded a stupendous toll of human 
life—considering merely the ravages during times of peace. 

We boast of our civilization and proclaim our appreciation of human 
life, and shall we then countenance an effort to destroy a labor law because 
it makes human safety of greater importance than cheap navigation and the 
profits of ship owners? 

Shall the law of profits be stronger than the law of humanity? If not, 
Congress must resist the scheme behind the effort to repeal this legislation and 
must remedy defects that may be indicated. 
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_ But why this agitation to repeal the act if its provisions have been 
rendered nugatory by “interpretation”? Why does the New York Sun 
editorially continue to wage its campaign of facile manipulation of language 
and deceptive coloring of facts? Because the big thing in the act is not 
dead—no one has assumed responsibility for restoring the slave-catching 
functions of the government—no one aspires to the role of Justice Tawney 
by rendering a Dred Scott decision for sailors. 

The Seamen’s Act must not be repealed—it must be repaired to remove 
any ravages of “interpretations.’’ It must be strengthened, made clear 
and definite. Destruction and peril of human life must give way to con- 
servation. The law of profits must yield to the law of humanity. And the 
seamen made free must not and can not be again legislated into bondage. 





In 1905 a great noise was heard in the industrial world—heralding the advent 
of a new savior of Labor. This savior yearned after big 

From deeds and dreamed great dreams and proclaimed great 

REVOLUTION” : : - . 

TO INJUNCTION reforms. Everything connected with this new idea was 
“big’’—the industrial workers of all lands were to be or- 

ganized upon a world scale. ‘One Big Union” was to encompass all industry 

—one big union, mighty to do and dare. 

But the idea was so big and so vague and so intangible that harnessing 
it to practical uses was very much akin to trying to use a rainbow for a dye- 
pot. The spokes of the “big wheel’ were tangled in the machinery for ad- 
justing industrial relations and became an unmanageable buzzsaw in the 
evolution of industrial welfare. 

The industrial revolutionists scorned simple, methodical policies and pro- 
claimed direct action as the only method. They sang of that glorious free 
spirit which took that of which it had need—took regardless of let or hin- 
drance. Direct actionists avowed the morals and the methods of primitive, 
uncomplex life. They gloried in their power and their freedom from conven- 
tional regulations or standards. 

These things they avowed. What they have done is well illustrated by an 
incident that recently happened in Boston. 

The ‘Industrial Workers of the World” sought to gather the common 
laborers under their wing in one big union—the “I. W. W.”’ has always pre- 
sented as the greatest justification for its existence effective work in organizing 
the unskilled. 

But the unskilled of Boston did not heed the allurements of the one big 
union—they made evident their preference for the International Hodcarriers 
and Common Laborers’ Union of America, an international that had developed 
such skill in organization that it secured for unskilled workers wages larger 
than those received by unorganized skilled workers and some members of 
professions. 

When the I. W. W. found themselves powerless before this local difficulty 
in Boston, did they take the ‘‘short cut,” apply direct action and triumph glor- 
iously over great difficulties? Did they give reality to the inspiring ideal 
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of universal brotherhood? Did they center their united forces upon the one 
objective, each for all, and all for each? 

The I. W. W. sought a pettifogging lawyer who consented to take their 
case for a consideration, and after the manner of D. E. Loewe Company, 
Hitchman Coal and Coke Company of West Virginia, the Anti-Boycott Asso- 
ciation, instituted legal proceedings against Union 205 of the International 
Hodcarriers and Common Laborers on the ground that they constituted an 
illegal conspiracy and asked a friendly judge to please give them an injunction 
restraining their fellow-workers of the universal brotherhood! 

These industrial workers boasted like industrial Don Quixotes—they 
proclaimed an industrial spirit akin to that of the chivalrous ideals when 
knighthood was in flower. , 

They boasted deeds—they besought the court for an injunction—yes, a 
real, genuine, dyed in the wool injunction. 

They proclaimed themselves the saviors of the workers, were like the 
mountain of old that travailed in great pain and brought forth a mouse. 
The injunction was applied for and later denied and the Boston Laborers’ 
Union is now on its road for better protection and the promotion of the rights 
and interests of the workers. Now, the I. W. W. will goon howling for another 
“One Big Union,” then “Bust” it and later appeal to the “capitalistic’’ courts 
for more injunctions. And there you are! 





The Chicago Board of Education has blacklisted the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. This blacklist is announced in the new regula- 
tion affecting “discipline and efficiency”’ recently adopted 
by the School Board. These regulations, five in number, 
in the interests of “‘proper discipline,”’ “efficiency of the 
teaching force,” and “‘the welfare of the public school system,” forbid public 
school teachers the right to associate themselves in a voluntary associa- 
tion if it_is affiliated to a labor union. 

All teachers are ordered to withdraw from “such prohibited organiza- 
tions and within three months to furnish satisfactory evidence of compliance.” 

In the future no teacher is to be hired who shall not state in writing 
that he or she does not belong to any “‘such prohibited organization,” and will 
give up the right to such membership. 

Any teacher who will not make in writing such renunciation of rights 
is to be ineligible to promotion, salary increases or transfer from school to 
school. 

Any teacher found guilty of such ‘forbidden’ membership shall be liable 
to fine, suspension or dismissal from service. 

These rules reveal the true purpose of this new regulation—opposi- 
tion to organized labor. The reasons assigned are some time-worn argu- 
ments presented by every employer hostile to organized labor. Labor unions 
“interfere” with discipline and school efficiency—in other words, teachers’ 
organizations make teachers less docile, they furnish a means of expressing 
their opinions in regard to the schools and in regard to justice to themselves. 


TEACHERS’ 
RIGHT TO 
ORGANIZE 
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Teachers’ associations enable teachers to exercise rights and secure protec- 
tion and wages adequate to permit continued self-development. Teachers’ 
federations develop civic responsibility and enable teachers to assume rela- 
tions to the common life that is their mission to inculcate in those they teach. 
Teachers must be able to do the things themselves before they can efficiently 
teach others to do them. 

The Chicago School Board seeks to bolster up a despotic regime in the 
Chicago public schools by regulations that would deprive the teachers of 
effective avenues of self-assertion. It ‘“‘points with shame’ toward any- 
thing that introduces an “‘outside’’ influence into the public school system. 
Outside influence! Does not even the Chicago School Board realize that 
the time is past when teachers live an abstract existence isolated from the 
work-a-day world? The ‘‘schools of the future’ are attempting to vitalize 
their work through closer relations with local interests and occupations. The 
tendency is away from ‘“‘uniformity and discipline” in the school room as 
well as in the organization of the teaching department. The tendency is 
toward individuality and freedom. 

There has been no force more potent in creating this tendency than the 
organized labor movement. This movement presented and enforced the 
demand for free public schools. It has raised ideals of an education suited 
to the needs of individuals—an education for all the people. It has exerted 
influence to democratize the school curriculum and proposes to democratize 
the teaching department. 

There exists a tradition that teaching is an eminently respectable profes- 
sion though not very remunerative. However, the tradition affirms that 
teachers receive a compensation higher than mere wages. The teachers of 
Chicago waited many years for that higher compensation to furnish them 
with food, suitable clothing and homes, books, opportunities for higher educa- 
tion, amusements, and social intercourse necessary for their intellectual 
stimulation and revivification. They organized the Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, attached that association to the Chicago Federation of Labor and 
became affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. The whole labor 
movement of the United States was back of their efforts. Salaries increased, 
conditions were better. 

Was the labor movement an outside force—do not the wage-earners 
of Chicago constitute the: masses of the citizens? Do not their children 
constitute the great majority of the pupils in the public schools? How can 
the welfare of their children be a matter foreign to the interests of the wage- 
earners? How can they be indifferent to any effort to promote the welfare 
of the teachers? 

One very significant thought the mayor voiced when he declared that no 
organization shall be permitted to interfere with the business of the city 
council—he fears the political influence of an organization of teachers with 
power. Like many other political officials he entertains the theory that those 
employed to do public work have no civic rights. Mayor Thompson provides 
against the political influence by denying the teachers the right to effective 
organization and affiliation that brings power. 
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But the attack of the Chicago Board of Education upon the teachers’ 
association is not a straight fight upon the right of the teachers to organize a 
union affiliated with the organized labor movement. This is made evident 
by the curious circumstances connected with the creation by the Illinois 
State Legislature of a commission to “investigate” the Chicago Board of 
Education. The resolution providing for this commission is shrouded in 
mystery. The members of the state legislature seem to have no knowledge 
of the adoption of a resolution; in fact, many of them assert that it was never 
adopted. 

The Chicago Herald publishes evidence placed in its possession show- 
ing that the journals of the legislature were ‘“‘corrected” to show that 
Senate Resolution 76 was adopted on June 30, and that quite a number 
of discrepancies are revealed in the Senate journals by investigation. The 
ostensible purpose of this commission was to investigate the Chicago Board of 
Education. Its real purpose was to forestall the appointment of a commis- 
sion representing the Chicago City Council to conduct a real investigation of 
the Chicago Board of Education. The Senatorial investigation was the 
agency for making the attack upon the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. It 
was its function to secure the so-called evidence. that was to be used as a 
basis for condemning the teachers’ union ‘and for formulating rules to 
destroy the organization. The purpose for destroying the teachers’ unions 
was to remove a force that represented a power which the Chicago Board of 
Education did not dare to ignore and which it did not wish to allow opportu- 
nity to know the policies and activities of the Board. The influence of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation has been exerted in the effort to remove 
crooked politics from the Board of Education and to prevent manipulation 
of the funds or property of the schools of Chicago for private interest. 

The teachers’ unions of Chicago, backed by the splendid militant Chicago 
Federation of Labor has had the power to secure for the teachers some voice in 
determining the conditions in the schools and the right to express their opinions 
founded upon experience in regard to matters of education and it has secured 
for the teachers more adequate and fair payment. It did this by forcing 
the property owners of Chicago to pay their school taxes. It banishes from 
the schools of Chicago all of that sickly sentimentalism that teachers are 
paid in something higher than money compensation, and therefore, ought 
not to insist upon salaries that would furnish them with the necessities for 
their daily living. It has infused the idea that teaching is a profession 
which men and women follow to earn their living and they have chosen 
that profession because it enables them to render a genuine service to the com- 
munity which ought to be properly compensated. Every citizen of Chicago 
recognizes the value of an education and desires it for his boy or his girl. Since 
he does value an education he ought to be willing and anxious that those who 
are employed in this work should at least be treated with common decency 
and adequately paid for their services. Most of the citizens of Chicago have 
this attitude, but unfortunately they have entrusted their affairs to Boards 
of Education whose operations could not always bear the light of day. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor is back of the teachers in their fight 
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for freedom and to maintain their rights, for the Chicago teachers’ fight 
is not only for wages and for the right to belong to any organization that they 
see fit, but it is for that infinitely higher thing that gives value to the life of 
any citizen—the right to be free men and women. 





Not only are the members of organized labor taking advantage of every 
opportunity to secure the eight-hour workday in private 

APPLYING : : . : 
industries, but they are endeavoring to secure the applica- 

THE EIGHT- ti f th t es f Att Ge 1 

HOUR LAW ion oO e recent opinion of t orney Genera Gregory 
upon the eight-hour law. This opinion was published in 

full in the August issue of the AMERICAN FECERATIONIST. 

According to that opinion the Eight-Hour Act applies generally to all 
contracts on behalf of the government requiring the employment of laborers 
or mechanics, whether the contract is made directly with the government 
or is sublet, unless the contract is for articles that come under the specific 
exemptions enumerated in section 2 of the Eight-Hour Act of 1912. Section 
2 contains the following significant clause: 

“Provided, That all classes of work which have been, are now, or may hereafter be 
performed by the government shall, when done by contract, by individuals, firms, or 


Corporations for or on behalf of the United States or any of the territories or the District of 
Columbia, be performed in accordance with the terms and provisions of section 1 of this act.” 


The basis for exception from the provisions of the Eight-Hour Act is 


whether or not the materials or articles may be purchased in the open market. 
Determination of whether or not the exception applies is as Attorney General 
Gregory stated, an administrative question to be discharged by the depart- 
ment in which the case arises. Several international organizations have 
already made efforts to profit by this ruling and to secure the applica- 
tion of the eight-hour workday for work upon contracts in which their craftsmen 
are employed. The leather workers are endeavoring to secure the eight- 
hour workday in the work that they are doing upon contracts for the Depart- 
ments of War and Interior. 

The International Typographical Union is endeavoring to secure previ- 
sions for the enforcement of the Eight-Hour Act upon the 1915-1919 con- 
tracts which the Post Office Department will soon let for articles and materials 
for that Department. 

The Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor 
took up with the Navy Department the application of the Eight-Hour Act in 
connection with the {subcontract of the Electric Boat Company with the 
London Ship and Engine Company for the making of engines for submarine 
boats for the Navy. Assistant Secretary Franklin D. Roosevelt made the 
following decision in this matter: 

‘Heretofore, the department following opinions of preceding attorney general, has 
held that the engines for submarines under construction by your subcontractor, the New 
London Ship and Engine Company, were excepted from the eight-hour rule by the second 
section of the act as being materials or articles that may usually be purchased in the open 
market and not of a kind customarily manufactured by the government, but the view 
of the attorney general set forth in said opinion makes it plain, as you“will see upon perusal 
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thereof, that the engines or submarines fall within the eight-hour restriction, and not within 
the exceptions therefrom of the second section of the act. 

“It is requested that you inform your subcontractor, the New London Ship and Engine 
Company, of the foregoing and instruct that company to observe the requirement of the 
eight-hour law in the construction of the engines they are now building for submarine 
boats under contract with you for the Navy.” 

What these organizations have done ought to be followed by every other 
organization so that the eight-hour workday shall prevail generally, both 
in private industry and in government work. There is an unusual opportunity 
to obtain the shorter workday at the present time, and where there is the 
spirit to secure this shorter workday, efforts have met with unusual success. 
Every worker in the country should take up the slogan of the eight-hour 
workday. 





The spirit of the report of the federal Commission on Industrial Relations 
as indicated in the synopsis released for press publica- 
INDUSTRIAL tion is representative of the fearless, direct investiga- 
RELATIONS tions the commission made into industrial evils and 
COMMISSION’S .. .. — ‘ 
REPORT injustice. The commission has not hesitated to center 
public attention upon crimes committed against wage- 
earners and upon the responsibility of employers. No cloak of respectability, 
no canting avowance of hypocritical virtue, no cynical indifference to the 
responsibility for personal relations was allowed to conceal the naked squalor 
of personal greed for profits and desire to ignore personal relations with 
employes in industry. 

The workers perform the most important, proportionally large and 
essential part in production, they have received a disproportional share as 
the results from their toil. This is recognized in the following vigorous incon- 
trovertible indictment made in the report: 

“First, with regard to the adult workman, the fathers and potential fathers, from 
whose earnings according to the ‘American standard,’ the support of the family is to be 
derived. . 

“Between one-fourth and one-third of male workers in factories and mines eighteen 
years of age and over earn less than $10 per week; from two-thirds to three-fourths earn less 
than $15, and only about one-tenth earn more than $20 a week. This does not take into 
consideration lost working time for any cause. 

“Next are the women, the most portentously growing factor in the labor force, whose 
wages are important, not only for their own support or as the supplement of the meager 
earnings of their fathers and husbands, but because through the force of competition in a 
rapidly extending field, they threaten the whole basis of the wage-scale. From two-thirds 
to three-fourths of women in factories, stores, laundries and in industrial occupations gen- 
erally, work at wages of less than $8a week. Approximately one-fifth earn less than $4 and 
nearly one-half earn less than $6 a week. 

‘‘We have, according to the income tax returns, 44 families, with incomes of $1,000,000 
or more, whose members perform little or no useful service, but whose aggregate incomes, 
totaling at the least fifty millions per year, are equivalent to the earnings of 100,000 wage- 
earners, at the average rate of $500.” 


This inequitable distribution of wealth has been due to the fact that 
employers exercised power arising from an economic advantage that employes 
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were not able to wrest from them. As touching those industrial problems 
and wrongs that were created by employers and the wealth of the unemployed 
rich, the commission made several recommendations including a graduated 
inheritance tax, the abolition of monopolization of land and natural resources, 
equal justice through the courts. / 

As touching industrial problems affecting workers the report approves the 
position of the labor movement—‘‘the right of organization is fundamental 
and necessary for their freedom.”’ The report contains this interpretation of 


the labor movement: 

“It has been pointed out with great force and logic that the struggle of labor for 
organization is not merely an attempt to secure an increased measure of the material 
comforts of life, but is a part of the age-long struggle for liberty; that this struggle is sharp- 
ened by pinch of hunger and the exhaustion of body and mind by long hours and improper 
working conditions; but that even if men were well fed they would still struggle to be free.”’ 


The following significant conclusion is incorporated in the report: 


“Practically, however, there are only two alternatives for effective action, first, the 
creation of a huge system of bureaucratic paternalism such as has been developed in Ger- 
many; or actidn which will remove the many existing obstacles which prevent effective 
organization and cc-operation, reserving for performance by the government only those 
services which can not be effectively conducted by voluntary organizations, and those 
which are of such vital importance to the entire nation that they should not be left to the 
hazard of private enterprise.” 


It is significant that the separate report signed by John R. Commons 


and Florence J. Harriman, also— 


‘strongly endorses the organization of labor and the principle of collective bargaining, and 
in recommending the application of the British Trades Disputes Act urges that the workers 
of the country be given absolute freedom to organize and work out their own salvation.” 
Even the report signed by Commissioners Weinstock, Aishton and 
Ballard, though it finds much fault with trade unions, accepts them as a 
necessary agency to secure improved conditions and greater justice in industry. 
Comment upon the details of the report of the commission is reserved 
until the complete report is available for consideration. However, the 
synopsis already made public demonstrates that attention has been concen- 
trated upon fundamental problems that we as American citizens ought to face 
and solve. If we would become a greater nation we must provide for. the 
welfare of every citizen and assure to them opportunity. It is now ours to 
determine which shall decide, whether our nation shall wane or grow. ‘Tlie 
Commission on Industrial Relations has pointed out the way—we must work 
out our salvation. ) 





The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
will convene in San Francisco November 8, 1915. The Convention Call is 
published in the official section of this number of the magazine. There are 
_ many and serious matters to be considered by that convention and its 
. deliberations will be fraught with great consequence to the welfare of the 
workers as well as all the citizens of the nation. It is earnestly hoped that 
* all who can will attend the sessions of the convention. These annual labor 

congresses deal with matters of very great concern to the welfare of the 
men, women and children of our country. ' 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report*of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They particpate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to‘round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 


and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 
Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Charles Iffiand.—We have started an extensive 
agitation among the bakery workers over the whole 
country and our label agitation against the trust 
is progressing. Our organization has increased its 
membership during the past month 201. Death 
benefits have been paid to the amount of $450; sick 
benefits amounting to $4,519. 

Elevator Constructors 

Frank J. Schneider.—Our organization has now a 
total membership of 2,718. _ State of employment 
throughout the country is fair. 

International Molders’ Union 

Victor Kleiber.—The total membership of our or- 
ganization at the present time is 50,000, and con- 
tains 412 local unions. 

Lace Operatives 

David L. Gould.—Death benefits have been paid 
amounting to $300 during the past month. The 
strikes now pending in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
and Zion City, Illinois, on account of non-union 
shop and reductions in wages ‘have not been settled 
satisfactorily as yet. An injunction has been 
issued against the strikers in Zion City, prohibiting 
picketing. Employment is not very good at the 
present time, but conditions are improving. 
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Thos. Sweeney.—A new union has keen formed 
during the past month at Denver, Colorado. We 
have paid death benefits to the amount of $448.70 
and sick benefits amounting to $1,942. We have 
had an expenditure of $940 on account of unem- 
ployment. Condition of employment is a little slow 
at the present time as this is the off-season in our 
trade. q 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Three new locals were 
formed during the past month at Kingsville, Texas: 
Detroit, Michigan, and Bridgepoit, Connecticut, 
adding 122 members to the organization. The 
strikes in Toledo, Ohio, and Richmond, Indiana, 
are still pending for a minimum wage of $7 per 
week and an eight-hour day. Our newly formed 
union in Bridgeport, Connecticut, is also on strike. 
State of employment is fair and appears to be 
improving. Several agreements have been renewed 
during the month calling for increases in wages, 
and in one agreement reducing the hours of labor 
from fifty-four to forty-eight per week. We intend 
devoting a great deal of our time for the next few 
months in an endeavor to organize the laundry 
workers in the state of Connecticut. 
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National Federation of Post Office Clerks 

Thos. F. Flaherty—Two new locals have been 
formed the past month at Brunswick, Georgia, and 
Warsaw, Indiana, increasing the membership by 
eighty-five. We are engaged in a movement at the 
present time for the purpose of reducing night work 
and_establishing a court of appeals or trial board to 
take arbitrary power of dismissal from the heads of 
departments. 

National Print Cutters’ Association 

R. H. Scheller.—There is a lockout at present in 
the shop of the Premier Company of Philadelphia 
on account of their refusal to recognize the union, 
and they have refused to enter into contracts with us 
for this year and are determined to run a non-union 
shop. We have just concluded contracts with the 
wall paper manufacturers for three years with 
slight improvements in working conditions. State 
of employment is fair at the present time. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


J.C Skemp—We have paid death benefits 
this past month amounting to $10,375 and sick bene- 
fits to the amount of $1,700. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—Herman J. Ross: 
Condition of organized labor is fair at the present 
time and steadily improving. We are trying to help 
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the clerks and sales women to secure a 9 o’clock 
closing hour on Saturdays and are in hopes of or- 
ganizing them and later securing better conditions. 
We expect the anti-convict lease system to go into 
effect in a few days, which will result in taking the 
prisoners out of the mines and other industries and 


placing them on the roads and highways. Em- 
ployment is fair at the present time and gradually 
improving. 


CALIFORNIA 


Pasadena.—T. J. Johnson: 

The unions are holding their own at present con- 
sidering the depression that has been prevailing 
here. The unorganized workers are in a deplorable 
condition. Employment is improving in all lines, 
especially in the building industry. The organized 
workers have succeeded in holding their wage- 
scales, but the unorganized work for anything they 
can get. The women’s Label League is doing good 
work for the union label. We have underway unions 
of musicians, cement workers and jitney-bus drivers. 


Sacramento.—William C, Eddy: 

Organized labor is in good conditior although 
employment is somewhat slack at the present time. 
Machinists are meeting with success organizing 
the automobile mechanics. Laundry workers 
have signed agreements for the ensuing year. 
The State Railroad Commission recently held that 
the light, power and telephone companies can no 
longer collect deposits. The City Commissioners 
adopted a resolution providing that none but citi- 
zens be employed on contract work and the resi- 
dents to be given preference. An injunction was 
issued against the motion picture operators restrain- 
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Railroad Signalmen of America 


D. R. Daniels.—A new union has been formed in 
Joliet, Illinois during the past month. State of 
employment is very good at the present time. 
We have several schedules pending at present 
calling for shorter hours and wage improvement. 


United Mine Workers of America 


William Green.—Conditions among our workers 
are slowly improving. We have increased our mem- 
bership within the past month 19,462 members. 


United Powder and High Explosive Workers 


H. A. Ellis —The workers in our trade are all 
working four and five days a week at present. 
Employment in some of the mills is very good 
while others are only fair. The Dupont mills in- 
creased wages 20 per cent. Other employes are 
asking for new contract in September and demand- 
ing more wages and better working conditions. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ing them from picketing. The jitney-bus drivers are 
discussing organization. The union label league is 
doing good work for the union label. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Organized labor is in better condition now than it 
has been for some time and the unorganized, as 
usual, are deriving the benefits of the organized. 
Employment is fairly steady. The employes of a 
local cracker factory prevented a 20 per cent cut in 
wages by a strike of one day’s duration. The 
Supreme Court decision in the Lawson case was a 
real victory for justice. The Union Label League 
are maintaining a strong agitation for the union 
label. A unionof cracker and candy bakers 
was organized during the past month with a 
membership of over 100. 

Leadville —Alfred Pomeroy: 

Condition of organized labor is fair; that of the 
unorganized is bad. Employment is a little slack 
at the present time. Good work is being done for 
the union label. 


CONNECTICUT 


Thom psonville—Leslie H. Creelman: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition at the 
present time and employment is steady. 
work is being done here for the union label. 


Waterbury.—Louis J. Cote: 

Organized labor is gaining ground steadily, and 
now is the right time to make every effort toward 
organizing the unorganized as they are beginning 
to realize the advantages of organization. Em- 
ployment is in good condition. The machinists 
are doing everything possible to organize their 
workers. A strong agitation is being maintained 
in behalf of the union label. 











DELAWARE 

Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

Condition of organized labor is very good com- 
pared to that of the unorganized. Employment is 
fairly steady. The workers in the Dupont mills have 
secured an eight-hour day with ten hours pay with- 
out strike. Unions of molders and slaters are now 
under way. Good work is being done for the union 
label and a great deal of improvement in the use 
of the label is noticed. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—G. F. Gilbert: 

Organized labor is in fairly good shape under 
the present conditions, and seems to be holding 
its own against the opposition that is apparent 
here. There are four new unions under way at 
the present time. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—T. E. Whitaker: 

Organized labor is in poor condition in some 
trades, especially the building trades, as we have no 
building trades council here, but are trying to get 
them together. The unorganized labor has suffered 
during the dull times a great deal. Employment is 
better at present than it has been for the past eight 
months. 

ILLINOIS 


Belleville —Al. Towers: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is unsteady at the present time. A local league 
of the Woman’s Union Label Legue has been 
organized here and are doing good work in behalf 
of the union label. 

Bloomington.—George W. Bills: 

Organized labor is in good condition and 
employment is fairly steady. The Chicago and 
Alton Railroad shops are working an extra force 
and the workers are mostly organized. We have had 
no labor troubles in this city and no changes in 
hours, wages or conditions during the past month 
except those employed in the railroad shops above 
noted. Two hundred union miners here are work- 
ing half time. The unorganized are working longer 
hours and for smaller wages than the organized. The 
business interests and press are favorable and 
friendly to organized labor here. A great Labor Day 
celebration was held September 6. There is con- 
siderable agitation being made for the union label. 
Unions of butchers and meatcutters are now under 
way. 

Bloomington.—L,. J. Salch: 

The local trade union movement seems to be tak- 
ing on new life and greater enthusiasm and interest 
prevails in all organizations. The unorganized, par- 
ticularly in the building trades, are beginning to 
appreciate the value of organization. Employ- 
ment shows some improvement but is still a little 
unsteady. The mammoth Labor Day celebration 
held here was a great success. The railroad or- 
ganizations are co-operating for better conditions. 

Decatur.—J. H. Englen: 

Organized labor conditions are very good, and 
seem to be improving steadily. Employment 
is fair, all things considered. A colossal Labor 
Day celebration took place here on September 6. 
A committee is at work here in behalf of the union 
label and is maintaining a strong agitation in its 
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behalf. Unions of bakers, railway clerks, and 
laundry workers are now under way. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

The Trades Council of this city is doing some 
good work for the affiliated crafts in the way of 
settling grievances between the members and their 
employers, the most important case being at the city 
reservoir, the contractor agreeing to work only union 
men and paying the scale in effect by the federal 
labor union. The mayor has vetoed an ordinance 
passed by the city council which was introduced 
by the business men’s association prohibiting ped- 
dlers from selling produce to the citizens; the 
central body protested against the ordinance, 
claiming that it meant that the business men were 
trying to monopolize all produce and set prices 
to suit themselves. Work is slack in some few 
of the trades, especially the mining trades, but bids 
fair to improve in the near future. 


Joliet—Fred T. Murphy: 

The condition of organized labor is 90 per cent 
better in this locality than that of the unorganized. 
Employment is very good. A big parade and picnic 
were held on Labor Day which proved a great 
success. There is a big demand being made for 
the union label and good work is being done in 
that direction. Unions of bakers, meatcutters, 
composition roofers, and structural iron workers 
are under way at the present time. 


Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 

Organized labor is in good condition although 
there is little employment at the present time. 
Good work is being done for the union label. 

Oglesby.—Richard Whennen: 

‘Organized labor is in fair condition in all trades at 
the present time. There are two mills here un- 
organized and they are not working steady and the 
workers only receive $1.50 to $2.50 a day for a ten 
and twelve-hourday. The new wage-scales signed 
April 1, increased the hodcarriers and common 
laborers 5 cents per hour, and the mortar mixers 
2% cents. The Trades and Labor Council has 
succeeded in getting the merchants to close at 
7 o’clock at night. A committee is visiting all the 
ey in an effort to promote the use of the union 
abel. 

Peoria.—Willis K. Brown: 

Organized labor is in about 80 per cent better 
condition here than the unorganized. About 60 per 
cent of the workers are employed at the present 
time. Unions of cement workers and teamsters 
are being formed. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady with the exception of the miners who 
are working only three days a week. The Trades 
Council of this city went to Mt. Olive on Labor 
Day, and assisted the city in celebrating. A central 
trades council was organized in Gillespie to embrace 
Gillespie, Mt. Clair and Benld, and the same is 
making good progress. 

West Frankfort.—J. C. Murphy: 

Organized labor is in very good condition here, and 
we are working to make it still better. Employ- 
ment is very fair considering business conditions. 
Most all the crafts here are organized with the 
exception of the butchers and we have a union of 
butchers now under way. 
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; IOWA 

Iowa City.—G. F. Ramsey: 

Condition of organized labor is fair; that of the 
unorganized is in a deplorable shape and hours of 
labor ‘have been increased except in the organized 
crafts. Employment is unsteady at the present 
time. An attempt is being made here to increase 
the demand for the union label. A union of painters, 
decorators and paperhangers has been formed dur- 
ing the past month and we are now making an effort 
to organize the sheet metal workers. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.+~1,. W. Belton: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than the 
unorganized. Employment is not so good at the 
present time as only about 60 per cent of the 
workers are busy. We are making a steady demand 
for the use of the union label. A union of teamsters 
and helpers is being formed here. 

Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

The condition of the organized workers is much 
better than the unorganized and the organized are 
enjoying more steady employment. All the 
locals here are making a constant agitation for the 
use of the union label, and are doing good work 
in that line. 

South Bend.—Edw. Gardner: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than the 
unorganized and are receiving from 40 to 60 per 
cent more of the work. The pressmen received 
an increase of salary without strike. A strong 
effort is being made for the calling of a constitutional 
convention wherein better labor laws can be en- 
acted. The label committee of the Central Labor 
Union is visiting the merchants in an effort to secure 
the use of the union label. Unions of jitney-bus 
drivers and laundry workers are under way at the 
present time. 

Terre Haute.—P. K. Reinbold: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Unor- 
ganized labor is in bad shape. The painters and 
several of the building trades have secured a slight 
improvement in conditions. A union of jitney-bus 
drivers has been organized and are going good work. 
The Central Labor Union’s label committee is main- 
taining a strong agitation in behalf of the union 
label. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville —A. B. Paul: 

The organized workers here are receiving from $3 
to $6 per day for an eight-hour day with time and a 
half for overtime, while the unorganized are only re- 
ceiving $1.60 per day for ten hours with straight 
time for overtime.. Employment is not so steady 
at the present time. 

Hutchinson.—G. T. Bronleewe: 

Condition of organized labor is improving and we 
have alive Trades Council that is doing good work. 
Employment is steady at the present time. The 
carpenters will receive a 5-cent raise October 1, 
without strike. An effort is being made to stop con- 
vict labor on state fair grounds. We are work- 
ing hard in the interest of the union label, A 
union of bakers is now under way. 

Leavenworth.—Geo. B. Edgell: 

Employment is fairly steady with the exception of 
some street work that is shut down for the winter 
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months. The wages of the organized workers are 10 
per cent higher than the unorganized. Good work 
is being done for the union label and more interest 
is being taken than ever before. We have secured a 
good amendment to the compensation law, and a 
semi-monthly pay-day. We have succeeded in get- 
ting the plasterers tc reorganize. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Organized labor is in good condition; the un- 
organized are in poor shape. Employment in the 
building trades is slow at the present time, but the 
other trades are doing fairly well. The referendum 
on the fifty-four-hour law has been postponed until 
the state election in September, 1916. Good work 
is being done to increase interest in the use of the 
union label. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Chicopee.—Francis W. Farrell: 

The condition of organized labor is good and 
there are very few unorganized workers here. 
Steady employment prevails in this locality and 
conditions of employment are satisfactory. We are 
endeavoring to increase the organization of the 
machinists and the textile workers. Unions of 
bottlers and drivers of brewery wagons have been 
formed during the past month. 

Lowell.—Chas. E. Anderson: 

Organized labor at the present time is in good 
condition. The condition of the unorganized is 
not very good but since the labor forward campaign 
started, they are beginning to realize the benefits of 
organization. Employment is fairly steady, but 
particularly good in the metal trades. We had 
the best Labor Day celebration that has ever been 
held here. More of a demand than ever is being 
made for union labeled goods, according to the 
storekeepers, which is due to the activity cf the 
members of organized labor. The bakers have or- 
ganized during the past month and they have re- 
ceived their charter. We are now working to 
organize the laundry workers and drug clerks, tc- 
gether with holding open meetings of the various 
organizations for the purpose of increasing member- 
ship. We are meeting with success in many in- 
stances, 

Middleboro.—Will S. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is very good; that 
of the unorganized is poor. Employment is steady 
in all trades. The Central Labor Union is main- 
taining a steady activity in behalf of the union label. 

Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

Organized labor is in better condition than the 
unorganized. The machinists have secured the 
eight-hour day in two of the largest shops in this 
city and have increased their membership twofold 
and are still gaining. Employment is improving 
in general. The Labor Day celebration planned 
by the Central Labor Union was a huge success, 
We are at work organizing a union of clay workers 
at the present time. 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City.—Andrew B. Radigan: 
Condition of organized labor is fairly good. The 


wages prevailing among the unorganized workers are 
low. Employment is steady except among the skilled 
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mechanics. The printers received an increase in 
wages recently without strike. The organized work- 
ers are hopeful and fairly prosperous, while the 
unorganized resent for some reason “the efforts 
of the organizers. Teamsters’ Local No. 415 has 
been organized and chartered by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers, and a union of electricians and line- 
men is now under way. 

Detroit.—H. W. Slusser: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. A 
number of organizations have made new agreements 
without trouble and the iron molders have gained a 
number of foundries without strike. The condi- 
tions of the laundry workers are being improved. 
The unorganized workers do not enjoy as good 
conditions as the organized. Employment is fairly 
steady among the majority of the trades. Every 
effort was made to show the strength of organized 
labor in Detroit on Labor Day, with great suc- 
cess. A label committee is working hard to arouse 
interest in the union label. Unions of laundry 
workers and pennant workers have been organized 
during the past month, and we are working to or- 
ganize a union of awning hangers and riggers con- 
taining about a hundred members, also a union of 
milk-wagon drivers is under way. 

Grand Ra pids.—Chas. W. Wagner: 

Outside ot the furniture industry organized labor 
is enjoying fairly good conditions at present, 
especially the building trades. Unorganized labor is 
not in very good condition although they are bene- 
fiting somewhat from the effect of the organized 
labor. The International Journeymen Horseshoers 
secured one month more of Saturday half-holidays. 
We have organized Chauffeurs and Helpers’ Local 
No. 24, and General Teamsters and Helpers’ 
Local’ No. 44, during the past month, and several 
unions are under way—laundry workers, gypsum 
miners, cooks and waiters. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls.—H. B. Tohms: : 

Condition of organized labor is good, but un- 
organized labor is in bad shape. The wages of com- 
mon labor is on the increase on account of scarcity 
of help, and the prospects are good for a still greater 
increase of common labor in the harvest fields as the 
crops are very heavy. Employment is quite steady. 
A union of timber workers affiliated to the interna- 
tional union was organized during the past month. 


MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

Organized labor has the advantage over the un- 
organized in this locality. Employment is a little 
slack at the present time. Efforts are being made 
for the union members to insist on the union 
label on all goods purchased. The teamsters are 
talking organization, and we are in hopes of securing 
this result in the near future. 

Great Falls —F. D. O’Brien: 

This city is 80 per cent organized, and the un- 
organized consist chiefly of common laborers and 
teamsters. The federal labor union is doing good 
work towards impressing upon these organiza- 
tions the advantages of forming stronger unions and 
put a business agent in the field at their last meet- 
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ing for this purpose. About 70 per cent of the 
workers are enjoying steady employment. The 
Typographical Union’ members receix éd an increas¢ | 
of 25 cents per day last month without a strike.’ 
A large Labor Day celebration was enjoyed here 
on the sixth. The city has passed an ordinance 
permitting the holding of public meetings. Good 
work is being done here to promote inte Sti the 
union label. si rn ; 
Miles City.—Albert Michand: —- 
Condition of labor in general is good. ‘The. rail- 
road shops are working six days a week—eight hours., 
a day. We are making an effort to reorganize 
the teamsters’ union here which has been disbanded 
for some time. As usual, the unorganized workers . 
of the city are reaping the benefits of the organized 
workers. The Woman's Union Label League is 
doing good work here for the union label. , 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—Walter Ballenger : 

The organized workers are enjoying good wages 
and working conditions, while the unorganized are 
working longer hours and for less pay. Employ- 
ment is a little below par at the present time. 
The building trades have secured some slight im- 
provements in wages recently. A steady agita- 
tion is being made in favor of the union label. 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

The condition of organized labor is steadily im- 
proving. The Labor Day celebration held in this 
city was the largest ever held here. The label 
league is doing good work in behalf of the union 
label. The shoe repairers have organized during 
the past month. 


NEBRASKA 


South Omaha.—Henry J. Beal, Jr.: 

All the organized workmen here have an eight- 
hour day while the unorganized work ten hours and 
get less pay. Work is very slack at the present 
time. The Labor Day parade was large and inspiring. 
The printers held a special label meeting recently 
for the purpose of increasing an interest in the use 
of thelabel. — 2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

The organized workers are holding their own in 
this locality, although employment is far from satis- 
factory. 

NEW JERSEY 


Elizabeth—John Keyes: , 

Condition of organized labor is much better, 
than that of the unorganized. We are, trying 
to get the unorganized interested in the advantages, 
of organization, and are in hopes of meeting with 
success, as they can not help but see the benefits: 
the union workers are receiving over the non-union 
workmen. Employment isa little dull at the present 
time. Wages are about the same for mechanics, 
but the common laborers have a varied scale ‘of 
wages. The committee here is hard at work in 
behalf of the union label. 

Orange.—Thomas Cunneen: 

Organized labor is in good condition. All union 
workmen are enjoying fairly good employment. 4 
The next convention of the New Jersey State Fed- 
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eration of Labor will be held in Orange. Good work 
is being done here for the union label. We are ex- 

ting to organize the butchers and boxmakers 
in the near future. 


NEW YORK 


Gloversville—Chauncy Thayer: 

The condition of unorganized labor in this 
locality is not to be compared with that of the or- 
ganized. Employment is steady. Two small strikes 
took place in the leather mills this month. Active 
efforts are being maintained for the union label. 

Hudson.—A. Nooney: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition; all 
unions are employed with the exception of one or 
two. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

“A forward labor movement was held here from 
August 23 to September 23, and we are in hopes of 
realizing some good results from this campaign. 
Employment is not very steady at the present time. 
A strike of mechanics is pending at present in the 
shops of the Gurney Ball Bearing Company affect- 
ing 275 men. 

Lancaster.—Edward F. Link: 

Organized labor is strong in this city. Employ- 
ment is a little unsteady at the present time. We 
are doing all we can to promote interest in the union 
label. An injunction has been issued against Mold- 
ers’ Union No. 260 in connection with the strike at 
the Gould shops. 

Olean.—A. A. Rees: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of the 
unorganized is fair. Eight trades—carpenters, 
plumbers, printers, painters, brewers, glass workers, 
musicians, and sheet metal workers—are repre- 
sented in the Trades and Labor Council of this 
city. Employment is fairly steady at the present 
time. Improvements in conditions have been se- 
cured in some of the trades recently without strike. 

Oswego.—A. J. Thompson: 

Organized labor is in far better condition here 

the unorganized. The machinists’ strike 
is still pending at the Oswego Machine Works. 
A union of street-car men was organized during the 
past month. 

Syracuse.—E. F. Carroll: 

Organized labor is fairly well employed. Em- 
ployment in the building trades is improving and the 
metal workers are also busy. The unorganized 
workers are not doing very well except the machin- 
ists and machine operators. Conditions of or- 

ganized labor are about 75 per cent in advance of the 
unorganized. Constant agitation is being main- 
tained in behalf of the union label. A union of dairy 
employes was organized during the past month and 
plans are under way for the organization of several 
new unions. ° 


OHIO 


Cleveland.— Michael Goldsmith: 
labor is in fine condition. Employ- 
ment is good at the present time. A large Labor 
Day celebration was held in this city. We are 
at present testing another eight-hour law. All that 
is possible is being done to further the interest of the 
union label. 
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Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern: 
Employment is a little quiet here at the present 
time. A union of tea and coffee drivers is under way. 


Findlay.—Rufus S. Todd: 

The condition of: organized labor is good. Locals 
in the building trades have secured some increases 
in wages this year without a strike 

Hamilton.—Charles E. Vaughn: 

Organized labor is commanding better wages and 
hours than the unorganized and has better condi- 
tions in every way. All organizations are increasing 
their membership and everything looks very bright 
for the future. Employment is plentiful in this 
locality in all trades. The iron molders have 
decreased their hours and increased wages at the 
American Foundry after a strike of four weeks. 
The city council granted the electrical workers 
an increase of 80 cents a day. Everything possible 
is being done to further the use of the union label. 
The eight-hour law on all public work in the state 
took effect July 1. 

Portsmouth.—William Abrahams: ° 

Conditions have improved considerably, especially 
in the local Norfolk and Western railroad shops; 
also in the building industry. Unorganized labor 
is still suffering from lack of employment as the or- 
ganized workers have the preference here. The for- 
mation of a union label league is under way. 
And we expect to accomplish some good results 
for the union label. A charter has been applied for 
a union of cigarmakers; and a union of laundry 
workers is now in the course of formation. 

Springieild.—C. W. Rich: 

The month just passed has witnessed the forming 
of the Horseshoers’ Union in Springfield. It has 
enrolled in its membership every first-class mechanic 
working at the trade. The machinists are conduct- 
ing a splendid membership campaign under the 
auspices of Organizer F. W. Griffith of the interna- 
tional union. There are many indications that the 
union will soon be one of the largest in the city. 
The Carpenters’ Union has opened up negotiations 
with two or three large contractors which, if suc- 
cessfully terminated, will materially strengthen this 
organization. New wage-scales providing for an 
increase of $1 per week will soon become effective 
for the Typographical Union and the Motion Pic- 
ture Operators’ Union. Work is improving in 
Springfield but there are more than a sufficient num- 
ber of men to handle all that is developing. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly planned a large Labor 
Day celebration which was enjoyed by from 
30,000 to 40,000 guests and was easily conceded the 
greatest holiday observed in Springfield. Much 
public improvement work is going on here at the 
present time. One of the features in connection with 
it is the various scale of wages paid. Recently 
three gangs of workmen in the employ of the city, 
the street railway company and the municipal water 
works plant, were working side by side in one of the 
streets. The city employes enjoy an eight-hour 
day and are paid from 25 to 40 cents per hour; the 
street railway men work ten hours per day and re- 
ceive 1744 cents per hour, and the gas company 
employes work ten hours per day and get the munifi- 
cent wage of 15 cents per hour. All were engaged 
in the same kind of work, digging up the street 
preparatory to making improvements. Needless 
to say it was through the activity of organized labor 
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that the city employes enjoy their betterments 

over their fellow-workmen. It was a 

demonstration of what trade unionism accomplishes. 
Youngstown.—Henry Streifler: 

The hydraulic press workers of this city have re- 
cently organized and secured the eight-hour work- 
day, without increase of pay. They thereupon im- 
mediately struck, demanding 36 and 42 cents per 
hour, whereas they are now receiving 24 and 32 
cents. The chauffeurs who recently organized have 
been granted a charter by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor conditions are improving, while 
the unorganized workers seem to be indifferent. 
Employment is fairly good. A big Labor Day 
celebration was held in Steubenville. A fair demand 
is being made for the union label and we are doing 
all that is possible to increase the demand. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Creighton.—Louis Federkiewich: 

Organized labor is bettering its conditions every 
day while the unorganized are getting worse. 
Employment is more steady than it was last month. 
A monster Labor Day celebration was held at New 
Kensington, Pennsylvania, and James H. Maurer, 
President of the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor was one of the speakers. We are making a 
strong effort to promote interest in the union label. 
We have a lockout at present of the motion picture 
operators at New Kensington, but we have the situa- 
tion under control. A strike of street-car motormen 
and conductors has been pending since August 19. 
They demand the reorganization of their union and 
the reinstatement of men who were discharged 
because they were members of the union. The pub- 
lic is with us, as the company is running the cars but 
no one is riding on them. 

DuBois.—William Tunstall: : 

Organized labor is in excellent shape, both as to 
wages and hours of labor. Unorganized labor 
is in poor condition, especially at the B. R. & P. 
Railroad shops, as the hours are extremely long and 
the wages low. Employment is not steady, generally 
speaking. The coal mines are running only two or 
three days a week. The City Council has declared 
for a wage-scale of $2 a day on all city work. A 
grand Labor Day celebration was held here in which 
all the trades participated. Coal operators have 
been holding conferences to discuss the compensa- 
tion law and how to meet it. Everything possible 
is being done to further the interest of the union label 
although we are working in the face of a great deal 
of opposition in Clearfield and Jefferson counties. 
Several new unions are under way which we hope 
soon to organize. 

Mc Keesport.—William Murphy: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. Unor- 
ganized labor is in.a bad condition. All union men 
are employed. A few painting contractors have 
refused to sign the new scale but all union painters 
are at work. We have unions of sheet metal 
workers and electricians under way. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

We find — are as among the 


workers are at the mercy of their pdb mm yg yet 
they are reaping some of the benefits secured 


_ Silk Mill, secured 
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by the union men. According to conditions in gen- 
eral, employment is very good. After a strike of two 
weeks’ duration the girls at the Crane Brothers’ 
an advance in wages of $1 per week 
and returned to work. We have a great deal of un- 
organized foreign labor to contend with and the 
working conditions among this class are pretty bad. 
The textile workers have had an organizer in this 
locality recently and he has been doing good 
work. We are making a strong fight for the union 
label. During the month of September we are 
looking for some good labor laws to go into effect 
in this state. The Central Labor Union held their 
annual Labor Day picnic on September 6, which 
was enjoyed by all who participated. 


RHODE ISLAND 


White Rock.—Nelson Dore: 

Nearly all the workers are organized in this town 
and employment is steady at the present time. A 
Labor Day celebration was held here with great 


success. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Florence.—H. C. Cole: 

Organized labor is holding its own in this locality. 
Conditions are a little dull on account of our 
cotton crop commanding such a low price. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady, however, considering the gen- 
eral business conditions. We are working to or- 
ganize the clerks and barbers and hope to have 
them in line within the very near future. 

Greenville—W. W. Matthews: 

Organized labor is in a normal condition; unor- 
ganized labor is in very poor shape. Employment i is 
steady but at low wages, especially among the unor- 

crafts. The organized workers are receiving 
far better wages. Prospects are good here for a 
large organizing campaign. There is a good, live 
committee at work in behalf of the union label 
and good work is being accomplished. A union of 
electricians has been organized the past month; also 
two locals of textile workers with a member- 
ship of 1,100. We have under way unions of sheet 
metal workers, cigarmakers, and painters. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

The union men are all busy in this locality and 
all the organizations are doing well. 
agreed to a $3 scale, but in doing so were successful 
in lining up nearly all of the big contractors who 
enjoy a large business and employment is pretty 
steady among them. The barbers’ organization 
is doing well and extending its membership into all 
the surrounding towns. Plans are being made for 
an aggressive campaign in behalf of the union label. 

Dallas.—Claude H. Hamilton: 

Employment is very slack here at the present 
time. The Chauffeurs’ Union has reorganized and 
elected a new president. Prospects for this organi- 
zation are bright. 

Denison.—Herman Kachel: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. We only 
have a small percentage of unorganized workers, 
and they are mainly among the building trades, 
Conditions are greatly improving and we hope to 
have nearly all our men at work before the end of 
September. The label committee is doing some good 
work for the union label. A union of printing 
pressmen was organized during the past month. 
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El Paso.—E. D. Skinner: 

Organized labor is working practically full time. 
There are many idle men among the unorganized. 
Employment is steady in all lines. The entire union 
labor forces worked in harmony for the greatest 
Labor Day celebration in the history of El Paso. 
The committee of the Central Labor Union is main- 
taining a strong agitation in behalf of the union label. 
Efforts are being made to secure the proper inspec- 
tion of barber shops. We have two new unions under 
way. 

Houston.—A. Morris: 

The condition of organized labor is somewhat im- 
proved here since the last report. The organized 
workers have a little the best of it as regards em- 
ployment. All crafts are busy at present of course, 
on account of the recent big storm in this locality. 
Two unions of longshoremen (white and colored) 
were organized during the past month and we have a 
union ot brass workers under way. 

Palestine.—E. M. Ware: 

Labor conditions in Palestine are fair. The work 
in the railroad shops is steady; work in the building 
trades is a little dull at the present time. The 
electricians have signed a working agreement 
with the Telephone Company which gives them a 
decided increase in wages as well as better working 
conditions, but the electricians working for the 
Texas Power and Light Company failed to secure a 
satisfactory adjustment of their demands, there- 
fore, a strike was called by the electricians work- 
ing for this company, which has been in duration 
for several weeks. Since the strike was called 
there has been a severe storm which has left the 
city in darkness. The jitney drivers are organizing 
in this city, and are co-operating with the teamsters’ 
organization. Unorganized labor is receiving a much 
lower rate of pay than the organized workers. 

Tem ple.—B. F. Shearod: 

The conditions of organized labor are good here 
and the unorganized are becoming interested in the 
advantages to be obtained through organization. 
Employment is fairly steady. Everything possible 
is being done to promote the use of the union label. 
We have two or three new unions under way at the 
present time. 

Thurber.—F. S. Caro: 

The organized workers have the advantage in this 
locality and are doing well. Employment is fairly 
steady. The miners are working five days a week at 
the present time. The label committee is hard at 
work and accomplishing good results. We have 
two or more unions under way here and hope to or- 
ganize them in the near future. 

Wichita Falls.—S. A. Hancock : 

Practically all the union men in the city are em- 
ployed with prospects of even better conditions. 


There is no comparison between the condition of or-. 


ganized labor and the unorganized, as the non-union 
workers are having all the trouble. The central body 
is making persistent efforts in behalf of the union 


label. 
UTAH 

Ogden.—R. Smith: 

Organized labor is in fair condition while that of 
the unorganized is poor. Employment is steady 
with the manufacturers but in the building lines 
it is a little unsteady at present. Two new factories 
will start business during September which will 
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increase iiiesisiiiesis considerably. The label 
committee is agitating the use of the union label and 
is meeting with good results. A union of sheet metal 
workers was organized during the past month. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor is doing fairly well here, while 
the great majority of the unorganized workers 
are faring badly. Employment is very steady at 
present. The strike at the Tredegar works has been 
adjusted. The union label is being well observed 
in this city and everything possible is being done to 
further interest in the use of the label. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Wheeling.—Charles Huggins: 

Organized labor is in good condition here; the 
unorganized is in bad shape. Employment isa little 
unsteady at the present time. The can workers 
at the Wheeling Can Company succeeded in get- 
ting a new agreement after a strike and secured bet- 
ter wages and working conditions. We are trying 
to organize a label league here and, if successful, ex- 
pect to do some good work in behalf of the union 
label. A union of garment workers is under way. 


WISCONSIN 


A ppleton.—H. P. Bailard: 

Organized !abor is in good condition here, and 
employment is steady. The organzed workers are 
receiving better wages and working shorter hours 
than the unorganized. Weare continually agitating 
in favor of the union label. 

Eau Clair —John Krautsieder: 

Conditions of organized labor are far in advance 
of the unorganized and yet the non-union workers 
are receiving the benefits obtained by the organized. 
Employment is improving gradually. The car- 
penters are on strike for recognition of union. 
They have been out for three weeks and the pros- 
pects are favorable for an early and satisfactory 
adjustment. The label committee is in the field 
continually, working in behalf of the union label. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: * 

Employment is steady here at present. Organized 
labor is in far better condition than the unorgan- 
ized. We are working hard to promote interest 
in the union label. 


PORTO RICO 


Bayamon.—Cirilo Aviles: 

Organized labor is in better condition than the 
unorganized. In some trades employment is steady. 
As the result of some recent strikes, some of the 
laborers have secured better working conditions and 
higher wages. We are maintaining a protest 
against a law passed by the last legislature which 
compels workingmen to pay $1 a month for health 
certificates. We are doing everything possible 
in behalf of the union label. Two new unions 
were organized during the past month. 

Cabo- Rojo.—Pascual Jordan: 

Conditions are very good with 370 members in the 
Agricultural Union No. 14831; with 39 members in 
the Carpenters’ Union No. 1455; with 16 members 
in the Confectioners’ Union; with 40 members in 
the Bakers’ Union; and also with 4 shoemakers who 
report directly to their internationals. 
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FRANK MORRISON, reerends 


CONVENTION CALL! 


LABOR OMNIA VINCIT 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Headquarters, 801-809 G Street N. W., 
WasHIncTon, D. C., September 13, 1915, 

o All Affiliated Unions—Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of the 
Constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will be held at Eagles’ Hall, San 
Francisco, Cal., beginning 10 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing, November 8, 1915, and will continue in sesson 
from day to day until the business of the Conven- 
tion has been completed. 
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Re presentation 


Representation in the Convention will be on the 
following basis: From National or International 
Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one delegate; 
4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or more, three 
delegates; 16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 
or more, five delegates; 64,000 or more, six delegates; 
128,000 or more, seven delegates, and so on; and 
from Central Bodies and State Federations, and 
from local trade unions not having a National or 
International Union, and from Federal Labor Unions 
one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation (char- 
ter), at least one month prior to the Convention; 
and no person will be recognized as a delegate who 
is not a member in good standing of the organiza- 
tion he is elected to represent. 

ON Ly bona-fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT 
MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN OTHER 
TRADE UNIONS, ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES FROM 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be selected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names for- 
warded to the Secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Conven- 
tion unless the tax of their organization has been 
paid in full to September 30, 1915. 

It is, of course, entirely unnecessary here to enum- 
erate the important subjects with which our forth- 
coming Convention will concern itself, but the re- 
minder is not at all amiss that every effort must 
be made to broaden the field and means for the or- 
ganization of the yet unorganized workers, to strive 
to bring about more effectually than ever a better 
day in the lives and homes of the toilers, to defend 
and maintain by every honorable means in our power 
the right to organize for our common defense and 
advancement, for the exercise of our normal and 
constitutional activities to protect and promote the 
rights and interests of the workers; and to assert 
at any risk the freedom of speech and of the press 
and the equal rights before the law of every worker 
with every other citizen; the tremendous conflict 
now being waged in Europe and its possible conse- 
quences and results, not only upon the people of 
European countries but upon the people of America, 
as well.as on the whole civilized world, must of 
necessity receive the deepest solicitous considera- 
tion of the working people of America. How and 
what further action can be taken by the American 
labor movement to help bring about an early peace 
among the warring nations of Europe; how that 
peace can be secured with the establishment and 
maintenance of justice, freedom, and brotherhood 
the world over. These and other great questions of 
equal importance will, of necessity, occupy the at- 
tention of the San Francisco Convention. 
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Therefore the importance of our movement, the duty 
of the hour and for the future, demand that * ery 
a entitled to representation shall send its 
full quota of delegates to the San Francisco Conven- 
tion, November 8, 1915. 

Do not allow favoritism to influence you in select- 
ing your delegates. Be fully represented. 

Be represented by your ablest, best, most experienced 
and faithful members. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. The ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL must 
be given to the delegate-elect and the DUPLICATE 
forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
office, 801-809 G Street Northwest, Washington, 
>. ¢. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
six days previous to the opening of the Conven- 
tion, and will report immediately upon the opening 
thereof at San Francisco; hence secretaries will ob- 
serve the necessity of mailing the duplicate creden- 
tials of their respective delegates at the earliest 
possible moment to Washington, D. C. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the Convention which has been decided by a 
previous Convention, except upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council, nor will any grievance 
be considered where the parties thereto have not 
themselves previously held conference and at- 
tempted to adjust the same. 


Railroad Rates 


Application was made for a reduced raiiroad 
rate on account of our Convention, and in answer 
to same, we were advised of the special excursion 
fares to the Pacific Coast in connection with the 
Exposition that obtain for 1915, these being the best 
rates that could be granted. 


Hotel Rates 


Hotel Sutter, Cor. Kearny & Sutter Sts. (Euro- 
pean Plan), 56 rooms, without bath, single, $1.50 
per day; double, $2 per day; 7 rooms without bath, 
single, $2 per day; double, $2.50 per day; 36 rooms 
with bath, single $3 per day; double, $4 per day; 
98 rooms with bath, single, $2.50 per day; double, 
$3.50 per day; 21 rooms with bath, single, $2 
per day; double, $3 per day. Hotel Argonaut, 4th 
St. near Market (European Plan), $1 to $4 per 
day for each person; Hotel Lankershim, Fifth St. 
near Market (European Plan), single, $i per day, 
up; double, $1.50 per day, up; single, with bath, 
$1.50 per day, up; double, with bath, $2 per day, up. 

Reservations in any of the above hotels may be 
made by addressing Mr. John A. O’Connell, Secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Labor Council, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets, San Francisco. 

Headquarters of Executive Council will be Hotel 
Sutter. 

Delegates should notify John A. O’Connell, 
advance, of the time of their arrival in San 7 ee og 
and over which road they will travel. 

If there be any further information regarding the 
Convention, or arrangements for the convenience 
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of the delegates, it will be communicated in a later 
circular or through the American Federationist. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Attest: President. 
FRANK MorRISON, 
Secretary. 
JAMES Duncan, First Vice-President. 
JAMES O’CONNELL, Second Vice-President. 
D. A. Hayes, Third Vice-President. 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, .Fourth Vice-President. 
Joun R. Aurine, Fifth Vice-President. 
H. B. Peruam, Sixth Vice-President. 
FRANK Durry, Seventh Vice- President. 
WILLIAM GREEN, Eighth Vice-President. 
JouN B. LENNON, Treasurer. 
Executive Council, American 
Federation of Labor. 


_ Secretaries will please read this call at first meet- 
ing of their organization. Labor and reform press 
please copy. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of August, 1915. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc. 

Balance on hand, July 31, ’15 $95,756 29 
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2968, t “PA bal j, j, 
$3108; 1, BLAS; d f $15 1 . F., $1.25; 


R. F., 2 
- L. 10128, ro 7. m, bal j, j, "15, $1.15; f, 
df, $1. 


i 14866, tax, july, ’ 15, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
1.25 
14639, tax, bal m, j, '15, $3; f, $3; df, $3 
0422, tax, bal m, bal j, j, ‘15, $1. 25; f, 
1.25; df. $1.25 
. N. W. 7180, tax, july, 15, $4.25; f $4.25; 


12646, tax, bal m, bal i, 3, 15, 
“$380; f, $7.80; df, $7.80; I. pte , 
U. L. 14190, tax, bal o, '14, bal f, b: , bal a, 
> j, 15, $1.45; f, $1.45; df, S1.4S; I. F., 
2.50 


a ot ” july, "15, $1. 55: f. $1.55; 

1.5 

. 8662, tax, july, ’ 15, $2; f, “$2: 4 $2 

“2 11407, tax, july, '15, $1. io: * $1.50: 
1.50 


M. W. B. 14832, tax, july, ’ 15, ‘35e; f, 35e; 
35ce 
716, tax, bal m, bal j 27 ‘15, $1.80; f, 
14 


; df, $1.80; one 5 
306, tax, july, * . 70: f, 70¢; af, 70; 
. & 


on 
rernena’s! 
pa on : 
= Mo 
ro 


2 


C. M. of N. A. ‘tax, m, a, m, j. "15 

ILA. & B.L.L. of A., tax, july, ’ 15 

ye Pa, tax, j, j, a, "15... 
tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, j, ‘15 

“ $i 15; df, $1.15; 1. F., $1.25; R. 

i-c hatters assess, ; 

_ organize women workers, 20c 

. M. 9560, sup 

- kL. vor tax, bal j, j, "15, $2.95; f, $2.95; 

‘df, $2.9 


.E. 
yF 


s. 

F. 

F.L. 
sup 
U. C. 
H. & 
et 
FL. 


a 


#2r 


oie 


ROCA X. tax, ja.s, 


a C., Lancaster and vicinity, Ohio, tax, 3 


Indiana S 


¢. T. %., \ Micridias, Miss, tax, ‘july, ’ 14, to and 
incl june, ‘15. 
5 = acoma, ‘Wash, tax, june, "15, to and 
‘incl may, 


rei 14688, tax, j, j, ‘15, $4.90; f, $4.90; df, 


S. E. 14697, tax, j, j, "15, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c.: 
J. W. 14444, tax, bal j, j, 15, 90c; f, 90c; df, 
90¢ : 


H. N. W. P. & B. 6170, tax, july, "15, $3.35; 
f, $3.35; d f, $3.3 

R. R. H. \daso, tax, july, "15, $1.50; f, 
ghso; ‘df, $1.50 

P. 1. — tax, july, '15, $2.30; f, "$2. 30: rdf, 
$2.30; I. F., $1.50 

F. L. 12576, tax, j. i, "15, $1; f, $1; df, $1. 

L. S. & F. H. O. 14400, tax, july, "15, $3.93; f, 
$3.94; d f, $3.93; a 

. 2. 8533, tax, june, ‘15, $2.20: f, $2.20; d f, 
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& a 2 A. 
$3.90; f, $3.90; df, $3.90 
14869, tax, july, '15, $1. 35; f, rr 35; df, 
‘$i. 35; I. F., $i0 : 
. 14636, tax, bal m, bal j, j, 
5; df, $1.25; sup, 44c 
. 14596, tax, bal j, j, "15, $1.90; f, 
f $1 4 


12912, 7 july, ’ 
;1. 25 


1 
1. F., 
M. R. M. 14855, tax, july, '15, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 


. R. F. H. 84 bal a, bal m, bal j, j, ’ 
"$2.65: f, $265.4 df, $2.65; sup, $3.30 
. H. N. & A. 14742, tax, bal ™ bal j, j,’ 
1.95; f, $1.95; df, $1.95; I. F., $1.50; sup, 
1 


ne Pe a ee 6 en oe 
70c; I. F., 50c; . 50c 

G. M: 14319, tax, “pal i. 3. "15, $9.35; f, $9.35; 
d f, $9.35; sup, 50c ‘ 

B. C. & S. W. 10875, tax, bal m, j, 
$13.30; f, $13.30; df, $13.30; I. F., $1.25 

Cz. 14339, tax, july, "15, 95c; f, 95¢c; d f, 


Cc. cn 14339, tax, aug, "15, 95c; f, 95c; df, 95c. 
F. & C. M. E. 14829, tax, july, "15, $1.75; f, 
Pi .75; df, $1.75; I. F., $1.25 
. & S. 11959, tax, bai a, bal m, bal j, j, "1 


16. 
17. 


qh > ps 
>Ceorns, 
4 


ag 75; f, $45.75; d f, $45.75; I. F., $2.50; 
F. L. vr » bal j, j, 15, $1.65; f, 
z. 5. 12502, tax, july, ’ 15, $4.05; f, $4.05; df, 


eae bal m, bal j, j, "15, $1.35; 
‘: cj. et Wash, tax, j, a,s, 15 
Quebec and Levis, Can, tax, may, 
nd incl july, 15 
, tax, bal may, "15, Sc; f, 5c; df, 5c 
1, tax, bal m, bal j, j, ’15, $14.25; 
5; df, $14.25; 1. F., $2 
oa july,’ is, $4.50; f, $4.50; 


ee at 
beers 


25; I. F., 
14470, tax, july, "15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 
; 1. F., 75c 

14673, tax, july, "15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
Cc. M. E. 14829 

- 14811, tax, om m, bal j, j, "15, $11; f, 
"issi7, $11; A 


2.6 2 0 F PE AO PM ppm 


oo 
& 
Ss mn meee oes 


. B. W., tax, j, a, s, 15 
S. F. of U U.S. & Can., tax, a, m, j, 


a 
r 


sletale 
ues 


. 14353, tax, july, "15, $13.30; f, 
d f, $13.30 


« Raleigh, N C, tax, a, m, 5, is 5 
-» Santa Barbara, Cal, tax, a. 
1 syn tax, july, '15, $2. to: i) So: 


tax, bal o, ’14, bal a, oe =, bet j,i, 
Bigs $178: df, $1.75; 1. F » $1.25; 


Neen tax, july, 15, $6.30; f, $6.30; d f, 
30; I. F., $1.25 
.P. & B. A. of the U.S. & Can. tax, a, m, j, 


moe 


I. 
U 
B. 
F. 
F. 
$1. 
B. 
$1: 
Cc. 
c. 
H. 
F. 


spec 


7, bal 
1.70; df, $11.70; I. F., $3" 
ere july, *15, ‘$1.80; f, $1.80; df, 


; I. F., 50c 
, tax, bal a, bal m, 
$1 30; d f, $1.20; sup, 


wpm oOr oO 
perty 


L. 13085, m july, "15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 


‘BSc; : ~- <> 


19. F. & C. 


40c; d f, 
S. W. 10519, tax, bal a, bal, OS 5° 
$2.60; f, ‘om df, $2.60; R. F., 
a S. F. of L., tax, -_ 14, as and incl 
apr, 'l 
T. & L. ~ 3 Bloomington, Ill, tax, apr, to and 
1 sept, "15 ° 


BZ Ze 
- noe oned 


— 


$1.05 
be . 13210, tax, aug, 15, 85c; f, 85c; 
[& 5 AE ta wea ante peers peneneees 


= 


Nw 
nv 2 DD AUNKOuU UW @w 


— 
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45c 
-— . ;f, 
Cc. kL. C., p foteain, Oreg, tax, jam, to and incl 
june, ’ 
0 j 70. 12046, tax, july, 715, 00: 6, G00; @'E 
60c 
. i up 


F. L. 14588, tax, may, "15, 5c; f, 5c; df, 5c.... 
pt nm We ie Te OS Ee 
Cocoa, Chocolate Pris, 
and Chocolates P. g 4} é' a= m, j, j, "15, ei f, 


$2.55; d f, $2.55 
F. a 12750, tax, may, "15, 20c; f, 20; d f, 20c; 


are household words in those A ee ee 
homes where quality and $1.65; Ie haters assess, 226 

moderate prices are Sie 

appreciated. ° “eM iS, ta aa "15, 47c; f, 47c; d f, 


2c 
G. v 14367, tax, bal a, bal m, j, "15, 95c; 
.’, 95Se; os 95c 





‘All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
standard, Dr. H. W. ‘S 
Wiley’s and the Westfield aT. &. C.. Bartlesville, Okla, tax, feb, to 


and incl july, ’ 15 
Standards of pure foods. 14716, sup 


L. 

S. 10422, su 

&L.C., La . 

a 12644, tax, bai june, As, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 


° , 
For Your Children’s Sake 7S, 9608: ta. bait bam, bai a bal'm, bal, 


T. 
T. 
F. 














19. C. M. 14839, tax, july, "15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 
10952, tax, aug, "15 
. P. 12588, tax, july, "15, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 


. 7241, tax, july, 15, 55c; f, 55c; df, 55c. 
. & P. W. 14451, tax, bai m, bai j, bal j, a, 
: f, 65c; d f, 65¢; R. F, oT 
A. 5783, nas july, ’ 
df, $1.55; 1. F » 50c 
A. 5783, tax, aug, "15, $1.55; f, 
, $1.55 


$4.10 
M. W. B. saeers tax, july, "15, $2.60; f, $2.60; 
d f, $2.60 I. F., $2.50 
S.J.A. 14867, tax, july, ’ 15, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, 
$1.30; I. F., $6.50 
“N. & A. 14655, tax, bal m, bai j, j, "1 
$6.20; f, $6.20; df, $6.20; I. *, $1.75 
_W. W. 12674, sup 
+ Cle Elum, Wash, sup 


eo} 


Fs 
qv OM oF m 


a, ‘15. 
Iowa, tax, july, to aad incl dec, "1 
Ae, Mass, tax, s, o, n, "15 
., Centralia, Ill, hadng 'o, n, d, "15... 


hs 
-" Sorat Ohio, tax, feb, to and incl 

. S. 13122, tax, aug, "15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 
Z + se tax, aug, ‘15, $2.05; f, $2.05; d f, 


B. 2A. 13188, tax, july, '15, $3.65; f, 
$3.65; d f, $3.65 

-$; 9668, tax, bal j, a, "15, $5.95; f, $5.95; df, 
See McKinsey ', Portland, Oreg. . 
. 14646, tax, july, "15, 35e; f, 35¢; df, 35c.. 
14646, — aug, "15, 35c; f, 35e; df, 35e; 
. F., 25¢; su 

. W. 10184. tax, bel a, bal a 

al m, Dal jj" 15, $2.90; f * $2.90; dt "$2.90; 


Feo bare! 


“wy 
= 
MOMcIO 


By a 


. U., Jefferson City, Mo, tax, j, a, s, "15. 
. 14576, tax, bal may, 15, 10c; f, 10c; df, 


.R. H. & L. 14698, tax, july, '15, 70c; f, 70c; 

, 70c; 1-c hatters assess, 21c 

14670, tax, bal m, j, '15, $2.75; f, $2.75; 

f, $2.75 

. &D. _—e tax, aug, 15, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
1.2. 


ae 13152, tax, aug, '15, $2; f, $2; df, $2; 
hatters assess, 42c; sup, 82c 

M. 14624, tax, bal a, bal S 
.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20 

T. & B. A. 14188, tax, july, '15, 75c; f, 75c; 


. M. 14826, tax, july, "15, 40c; f. 40c; d f, 
. L. 12222, tax, aug, "15, $1; f, $1; df, i, 
sup, $5 
4 13033, tax, bal j, bal m, "15, 10c; f, 10c; 
MW, 14802, tax, july, '15, $1.45; f, $1.45; df, 
F. & C. M. E. 13227, tax, aug, "15, 35c; f, 35c; 
d f, 35c 
. M. & C. 14806, tax, bal m, bal m, ba~j, j, 
"15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 
A. L. 14816, tax, july. "15, $1.80; f, $1.80; df, 
$1.80; I. F., $2.50 
14814, tax, bal m, bal j, j, "15, 60c; f, 
“60c; d f, 60c 
W. 11827, tax, bal j, j, 15, 45c; f, 45c; df, 


on” 
Pat 





PYHO BW 

pap nante 
» 2 © OXNORH 
Sy rere >? 








w~ 
N 


QO sso #4 
al sis 


SoP Ee! 
=m HH: 
mee: 


wa m 
fs 


is. 
14624, tax, bal m, bal i 2° 
iiiuieo @ d f, $1.60 


2 98 Hes 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO, 21024 Tayiorst. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 11 36-79th St. 








,a22%a@e coe tax, july, "15, $1.55; f, 
$1.55; df, $1.55; I. F., 50c 
ae we Newport News, Va, tax, feb, 
and gh of 
. B. W Aes aug, 15, 60c; f, 60c; df, 
° ‘25¢ 
Rock Island, iil, sup or 
. W. 14852, tax, bal }. § TS, $1.65; f 
"$1.65; df, $1.65; L. F., 
C. C. & S. 8373, —, , ball 5 al a, 15, $1.40; 
f, $1.40; d f, $1.4 
H. S. 12347, tax, bai «. bal m, bal j, j. 15, 
$2.15; f, $2.15; df, $2. 
A. W. 14473, tax, july, is; 45c; f,  45¢; d f, 
45c; sup, 5c 
T. S. 14734, tax, july, 15, $1.10; ‘4 $1.10; df, 
$1.10; sup, 88c ete. rab 
W. P. 14406, tax, may, "15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; 
sup, 64c 
H.N. & A. 14714, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, j,’ 15, 
$4.27; f, $4.27; df, $4.26; R. F., 25c 
©. a & . oO. 14204, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, j, 
3.3 $13.95; f, $13.95; d f, $13.95; R. F., 


14039, tax, july, "15, 50c; f, 50c; 

. 14039, tax, aug, '15, 50c; f, 50c; 
.. 12102, tax, aug, "15, $7.55; f, $7.55; df. 
7.55 


S. & T. M. 12757, tax, aug, '15, 65c; f, 65c; df, 
65c. - 
T.S. oeez7, tax, bal a, bal m, j, '15, $3; f, $3; 


, Lynn, Mass, tax, feb, to and incl 
"15 
T Cc. " Birmingham, Ala, tax, may, to and 
incl’ oct, 
, tax, july, "15 
. L. 11643, tax, july, "15, $1.25; f, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25 
C. L. U., Gardner, Mass, tax, apr, to and 
incl sept, ‘15 
F. of T. U., York, Pa, tax, a, m, j, "15 
ee Nashville, Tenn, tax, jan, to and 
incl june, ‘15 . 
F. of L.., Sedalia, Mo, tax, feb, to and incl 
july, 2 
T.&L. 5 9 Mo, tax, a, m, j, "15 
ya SF 14610. tax, j, a, "15, $15; f, $15; df, $15 
S. W. P. A. 14284, im july, '15, $1.70; f, $1.70; 
d f, $1.70 
D. H. W. 14790, tax, a, m, j 
$10.32; d f, $10.31 
D. H. W. 14790, tax, july,’ 15, $2.50; 
df, $2.50; 1. F., $3.50 
P. L. 12917, 1. F 
F. = A 11431, tax, bal o, bal n, "14, bal m, bal 
. bal j, j, "15, $30.20; f, $30.20; df, $30.20 
“e 25c 
. & C. 10301, sup 
*. L. 12901, sup 
S. H. N. & A. 14742, sup 
pe Ese oy, Ind, sup 
T. & L . Miles City, Mont, sup 
T&L re . Kalamazoo, Mich, sup 
S. 14842, tax, aug, ‘15, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
sup, $1 
F. W. 14307, sup 
*. L. 12018, tax, july, "15, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 
$1.35 
. 11623, tax, aug, ‘15, 75c; f. 75c; df, 75¢ 
- 11943, tax, july. "15, $4.90; f, $4.90; d f, 
$4.90 
. I. 14883, I. F 
F. L. 14653, tax, j, a, 
$2.20 
. P. & F. C. 13046, tax, j, j, "15, $14.90; f 
$14.90; d f, $14.90 


"15, $2.20; f, $2.20; d f, 


27. 


F. M. 14276, tax, j, j, '15, $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, 
1.40 


F. H. 14737, tax, bal j, j, ‘15, 55e; f, 55e; df, 
55c 
a oe ‘ 44057, tax, bal j, bal j, a, '15, 
$1.25; f, $1.25; df, $1. 
. 12916, tax, j, j, "15, soe: f, 80c: df, 80c 
L., Rothganger, St Louis, Mo, sup. . 
-& i. C., Bozeman, Mont, sup. . 
L. 231, tax, bal a, bal m, 
"70; f¢ $1.70; df, $1.70; RF. i 
y j. 14888, tax, july, '15, 55c; f, 55; df, 55c¢ 
14868, tax, aug, "15, 55c: oa ec; df, SSc 
T. & A. 14655, tax, bal n, 
dy bal m, bal a, bal m, bal J bal i. 15, 
65 f, $2.65; d f, $2.65; 1. F., 2 
. 12018, tax, aug, "15, $1.35; % $i: 35: df, 
35 
/. 14778, tax, july, "15, $24.80; f, $24.80; 
, $24.80; sup, $1.75 
T LF ase. tax, june, ‘15, “60¢; f, 60c; df, 60c; 


. 14566, tax, aug, "15, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c 
D. L. 14272, tax, aug, 15, $2.25; f, $2.25; 
f, $2.25 


14347, tax, july, 15, $3. 10: f, $3.10; 
Ss. 10 
a 12369, tax, july, "15, $1.07: f, $1.07: df, 
1 

B. M. “oi, tax, aug, "15, $1. 20; f, $1. 20; df, 
$1.20 F., $5 

S. M. 9566, sup 

F. L. 14636, sup... ieee 

F. of T., Atlanta, Ga, tax, feb, to and incl 
july, "15 

& L. A., Fargo, N Dak, tax, apr, ‘to and 
incl sept, ‘1! 

H. M. 14127, tax, m, j, j, a, "15.$4: f, $4: df, $4; 
R. F., $5; 1-c assess to organize women work- 
ers, 20c ‘ 

H. M. 14127, l-c hatters assess 

N. Y.N. H. & H.R. R. F. H. etc. 70, tax, bai 
a, bal m, ae j. "15, $9.95; f, $9.95; d f. 
$9.95; I. F., 

B. & } R ne 3 H. etc. 5572, tax, bal a, 
bal m, j, "15, $22.10; f, $22.10; d f, $22.10; 

. F., 50c 
+ 12985, tax, bal a, bal * bal j. . “2a 
8.65; f, $18.65; d f, $18.65; I. F., $138.75; 
. 4 ‘$2.50 
. 14743, tax, july, "15, 992; f, 902; d £ 90> 
“7 25c 
10535, tax, aug, "i5, 85c; f, 


it W. 14363, tax, j, j, a, "15 
05; d f, $1.05 
bal m, 
$3.70; ; 70; : " $3.70; 
R. F., 25 
B. B.A. of the U.S. & Can., tax, « 
S.& E.U ? odd 
= * I. P. A., tax, j 15 
S. U. of A., : 
H.C. B. & “ J.of A., tax, j, a, "15 
& L. C., Winona, Minn, tax, sept, "14, t 
and incl aug, "15 
C.. Enid, Okla, tax, jan, to and incl june, ‘15 
of T., Columbia, S C, tax, feb, to and incl 
july, "15 
& L. C., Memphis, Tenn, tax, feb, 15, to 
and incl jan, 
T. & L. C., Kingston, N Y, tax, j, f, m, "15 
- 1487 76, sup.. 
\ 7,tax, bal m, j, j, '15 $1.20; f, $1.20; 
df, $1. 20; I. F., 63c ‘ 
147 oy ius. bal a, bal m, — 4,.°8S 
f, ; df, $1.55; R. F., 2 


om " eo Le | eh i 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 















3. 


30. N. M. be oy tax, j, j, 


"15, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c. . 

F. de 3 12739, tax, june, '15, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 
DE a a «o's St 

S.&M M. W. E. 14797, LF 

F. L. 14576, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, j, '15, 





| SOc; d f, 50c; R. F., 25e........ 
Ss. W. . 7592, = bal m, * & "be $2.95; = 
$2.93. 1 oO She eeeiaceep epee 


I. H. W. 14527, 4 june, '15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 

ikccweshdanckesan stn anees 4 

L. M. 14375, tax, bal m, bal j, j, "15, ‘$3. 25; f, 
$3.25; d f, $3.25; I. F., $1. 25. 

N. & A. 14755, tax, june, "15, 90c; f, 90c; ‘af, 
90c; I. F., 25c 

F. L. 14819, tax, bal m, bal di j, "15, $1.65; f, 
$1.65; d f, $1.65; sup, $2.5 


G, & F 10615, tax a, bal 4 bal j, j, ‘15, 

$2.35; f, $2.35; d f, $2.35; sup, $2.60. . 

T. S. 12046, tax, bal a, bal m, bal i. "25. 

7.95; f, $7.95; df, $7.95; I. F., $4; R. F., 
Mad ondine 40 adn tndesonte tanebes 


45. ‘$10. 55; f, $10.55; 


U.N. C. 6939, tax, aug, | 
d f, $10.55; I. F., $1 


. re 
A.'S. of P. E. 9003, tax, aug, "15, $1.40; f 
a d f, $1.40 


i 8806, tax, bal a, bal =. bal j, 
$2 = f, $2.85; d f, $2.85; F., 25c 
B. Pi oO. = tax, july, "15, ‘Sr 50; 5 | $1.50; 


df, $1 


U., * + SERIES N H, tax, m, a, m, "15 
_ er 


$2 10 


4 05 
25 


1 75 
8 85 
2 40 
11 00 
2 95 
7 49 
9 65 


28 10 


32 90 


a cen NS 
un 
Z 





Cc. L. 

Cc. L. U., Carbondale, Pa, tax, a, m, j, 50 
A.A. of S. & E.R.E. of A., tax, j, a, ‘15 a 00 
F. W. 14317, tax! bal o, bal n, bal d, *14, 

bal i. bal f, bal - bal a, bal m, "15, $1.65; 

8 Vl RP PS ieeteeter 495 
J. T.U.of A., Ly Ae HAE ne 160 00 
W.R. A. U. of Ee Cn Pee 53 33 
C. F. T. S. 8156, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 

bal m, j, ’15, $22.85; f, $22.85; d f, $22.85; 

Eis Si eM vecenndakeaseeaarens 69 OS 
Cc. F. T. S. 8156, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, b al a, 

bel m. ah 5 "15, $17.05; f, ate ; df, 

$17.05; I. Fr. 25c; R. F., 25e REE EEE 51 65 
C.1.U.: Si AL tax, june, "15 Cae orient 24 00 
C. L. U. of N. A., tax, july, "15 e 24 00 
A. F. of M., pe iT TE Gis oigthaaamarn ¢ 400 00 
T. P. 14885, sup 10 00 
W. R. RK. 'W. 14565, tax, bal m, bal j, i. 

Th fe | eS . Seeee: 8 10 
Small supplies. . . FEAF 1 66 
Advertisements, AM Fep.. 1,634 73 
Eo iw pe hae seceeee ae 420 30 
Premiums on bonds 334 00 

» AP eee ee eer, Pliny. Stee $113,091 50 
E XPENSES 
Aug, ‘15, rent, T A Wickersham... . $495 00 
Organizing expenses: J L Lewis, $7 4.80; 

Tafelski, $4. BB: J M Richie, $30; H Streifier, 

$60.43; J A Flett, $36; P F Duffy, $46.65; 

HL Eichelberger, $55.81; F H McCarthy, 

SOT oxaceae A 365 44 
ummm expenses (l-c hatters), W Collins. 45 50 
Organizing expenses, T H Flynn ; 71 75 
— duplicate tax on one member for n, d, 

4, G. M. 14319, John E Decker...... , 30 
Refund, overpayment tax, for apr, "15, F. 4. 4 

Des Me WEED, 9-0 po coscepeces . 15 
Organizing expenses, C Aviles............ . 10 00 
Refund, overpayment tax, for may, ‘15, F. L. 

14819, R R Sollenberger............ 15 
Stamps: 3,000 2-c, $60; 5,000 I-c, $50; “PO 

PNT G on te cenuessendetes saat ; 110 00 


3. at expenses (1-c hatters) : 
19 - 


_ 


. Stamps: 200 3-c, $6; 500 4-c, $20; 


S A Conboy, 


90; S A Conboy, $28.70. 
Organizing ex 


J T Smith, $20; Thos Avery, $10. 

Refund duplicate payment tax on two mem- 
bers F. L. 14807, Frank Ehman. 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Scully 

Refund, overpayment tax. for june, '15, E. O. 
14215, R E McDonough 

Refund, overpayment tax, for may, "15,L. M 
14604, Alex McNeill 


. Onpatees expenses: C P Taylor, $62.63; 
ET Flood, $67 


.40; J E Roach, $62.06 
Refund, ya LaF apr,'15, tax, L. P. 14640, 
H Bear 


. Translation, W von Ezdorf 


One set New Century Dictionary cyclopedia, 
and atlas, J K Earnest 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan 

Salary and expenses, relative to A F of L ex- 
hibit, at Panama Exposition, Grant Hamil- 
ton 

Legislative expenses, Alex Rosenthal 

Printing: 300 instructions to organizers, $40; 
4.000 pass words, $8; applications for mem 
bership, $7.50; traveling cards, $5.50; honor- 
able withdrawal cards, $6; 4 plates and 
impositions, $4.25; 2 cuts, $2.25; corrections 
and proofs organizations, $9.90; corrections 
and proofs organizers, $8.63; The Trades 
Unionist 

Commissions on es contracts AM Fep 
for month of may, '15 

200 5-c, 
$10; 300 6-c, $18; 300 8-c, $24; 200 10-c, 
$20; P O dept... 

Salary, office employes, week ending au "15 
J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35: aug 7515: 
ning, 30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; 
D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; I M 
Rodier, $18; W H Howlin (5 days), $20.54; 
R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lank- 
ford, $18; F K Carr, $15; E R Brownley, 
$15; W von Ezdorf, $16; S E Woolls, $19; 
E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls (vacation), 
$18; E J Tracy, $14; H K Myers, $16;M J 
Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, 
$11.39: L von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, $15: 
ER lilingworth, $15: H H Ruebsam, $15: 
E Hart, $10; F A Manning, $10; P B Potter, 
$12; L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, 
$21.43; A i Rush, $10; P G Wrenn (44-7 
day.) $9.29: MC Covert, $10; F M Sears, 

10; EF Lelie $10;E Preston (4 3-7 da =). 
0.89; M B Paul, $15; F W Dodge, 

© Dorr $15.80; AG Russell (5-7 ay 

2 See Se pre tee + or 

Salary, week ending aug » J 15, F C Thorne. 

Salary, office employes, week ending aug 14, "1S: 
EC Howard (vacation), $18; week ending 
aug 21, 15, EC Cre (vacation), $18; 
week ending aug 14,°15, F L Faber (vaca- 
tion), $19.... “2, tel 

Organizing expenses: e B Dale, Ii 7.40; S 
Iglesias, $36; S Iglesias, $79; af Prayee, 
$101.60; C O Young, $64.75....... 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder. . 

Printing weekly news letter of aug 7, 
Washington Herald 

Organizing expenses, C J Folsom ‘ 

Stamps: 14 3-c, 42c; 73 5-c, $3.65; 45 10-c, 
$4.50; J A Wilner 


Oey 


."15, The 


- Organizing expenses: J L Lewis, $123.49; H 





Streifler, $60.09; S Sontheimer, $43.99; 

. $58.70; AH L Eichelberger, 

$47.75; E T Flood, $77.15; M Richie, 

$30; P F Duffy, $45 80: T H ynn, $78.97 
Organizing expenses (1-c hatters), W Collins 


penses: S Sontheimer, $45.52; 
J D Chubbuck, $51.68; C Wyatt, $57.71; 
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Rochester, N.Y. 





WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses, 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. — carpenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
New Albany, Ind 


ite 





We sell direct to the 
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Refund, overpayment tax, M. M. W. 8809, 
Joe (REE Gann a re ieee 

Refund, ,_oveparmant tax, F.& C. M. E.14829, 
ft BL éngoaccesseanestes 

-— overpayment tax, F. L. 14644, ‘LG 
it on naee Mad ae¥e oe as 

Refund, duplicate initiation fee, S. & M.W.E. 
14797, Chas Loeffler........... 

Refund, eee tax,G. B. 14670, Emil 

Refund, eveipegenat tax, F. L. 12776, Clara 
Dangel..... «2. -cecesessees 


. Or ganizing* Yexpenses: J A Filett, $63.90; J D 


“hubbuck, $53.54; J E Roach, pee. 24; C 
Wyatt, $63.44; H Frayne, ae ae 
Refund, oompeyanent tax, F. & N ee 14134, 
MgE Seeling.. .. , 
Strike benefits to H. N. M. 6170, for seventh 

week ending july 31, '15, F E Tracy, secy; 


R W Lorenz, pres : ; 
Refund, overpayment tax, H. S. 12353, Jos A 
Seer 


. Refund, overpayment tax, P. H. 11234, F W 
f 


eee 

Refund, overpayment tax, F. ‘L. 13033, Frank 
McCafferty....... 

Salary and expenses, relative to A F of L 
exhibit, Panama Exposition, Grant Hamil- 
ton . 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Scully 

Organizing expenses, W C O'Rourke 

Expenses, attending Lawson protest meeting, 
Philadelphia, Pa, aug 8, ‘15, Frank Morri- 
son, secy. 

Legislative expenses, E Kovelski 

Refund, overpayment tax, T. S. 9608, Rose 
Landa ‘ 

Refund, overpayment membership, books, 
Y. W. 14639, C H Glover.. 


. Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): M Kelleher, 


$36.95; M Kelleher, $37.60 ‘ 

Organizing expenses: J] B Dale, $27; C P 
Taylor, $65.17 

1,000 plates, $7.50; 500 plates, $5; 1 doz rib- 
bons, $6; Montague Mailing Machinery co 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

Expressage, Wells, Fargo & co, express 

Secretary Morrison's dues to Wash Chamber 
of Commerce, from july 1, '15, to jan 1, ‘16 
Ralph W Lee, treas 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 

Storage from apr 26, "15, to july 26, ‘15, 
Merchants Transfer & Storage co 

Two copies Washington Post from july 1, '15, to 
dec 31, ‘15, F D Pierce 

Electros, Nat! Engraving co 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph co 

Expressage, Wells Fargo & co, express 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co 

One water cooler, E P Taylor co 

One gr no 860 stencil, R P Andrews Paper co 

Translations, Wilfrid Rouleau 

Ice, T J Nash 

Newspapers and magazines, ‘Adams News 
Depot : Faas 

Frames, Coopers Art Shops , , 

Supplies: | chair pad, $1. 38: 2,000 blotters, $5; 
1 doz scrap books, $10.80; 250 manila en- 
velopes, $5.63; 1 bottle numbering machine 
ink, 25c; 1 black stamp pad, 25c; 1 roll 
wrapping paper, $2.35; 6 purple copy rib- 
bons, $3; 2 Ibs rubber bands, $5; 6 doz 
erasers with brush, $4.50; 1 doz erasers, 
50c; 1 doz erasers, 50c; 1 qt carmine ink, 
$1.25; 1 cash box, 50c; 1 desk pad, 75c; 1 
fountain pen, $2.50; 3 duplicate order 

books, 30c; 1 desk drawer tray, $2.50; 2 ink 


347 


61 
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eradicators, 50c; 3 qts mucilage, $2.25; 
\% grs draughting pencils, $2.25; ‘4 gr blue 
pencils, $5.40; 2 wire letter trays, 50c; 
1 cleaning eraser, 25c; 144 doz assorted 
pencils, 75c; 44 doz typewriter ribbons, $3; 
1 1,000-pp letter copy book, $3; 3 Ibs 
rubber bands, $7.50; 100 vertical folders, 
$7.50; 2 sets guides, 60c; % doz guide cards, 
Oc; 1 letter file drawer, $3; 6 _ cards, 
10c; Typewriter and Office Supply co...... 
One cartoon, The Observer................ 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co. 
Clippings, Natl Press Intl co............... 
Supplies: 1 doz blue pencils, 50c; 100 scratch 
pads, $3; 100 green blotters, $3; 2 type- 
writer ribbons, $1; 6 stamp pads, $5; 6 
stamp pads, $5; 12 boxes carbon, $30; 
1 invoice book, $2.50; 3 doz pencils, $1.50; 2 
files, 70c; 1 paperoid envelope, 24c; | file, 75c; 
1 scrap book, $1; 1 jar paste, 15c; 1 file 25c; 
1 roll wrapping paper, $3.90; 2 doz green 
blotters, 80c; 6 balls twine, $i. 40; repairing 
1 fountain pen, $1.25; % gr pen holders, 
$2.25; 1 gro pens, 75c; | gro pens, 75c; 
1 ty pewriter ribbon, 50c; 2 ledgers, $6; 3 jars 
aste, $2.25; 1 typewriter ribbon, 50c: 
6 doz typewriter ribbons, $3; 3 binders, 
75c; 150 pieces card board, $3; | set guides. 
35c; 1 rubber ruler, 40c; 2 daters, 50c; 2,00 
Hotchkiss fasteners, 80c; 2 Ibs twine, $1.68 
1 desk, $47.50; 11 binders, $2.75; punching 
2,000 sheets, $1; punching and furnishing 
2 binders, $1; 250 envelopes, $6.25; 4 boxes 
pins, $1.60; % gr pencils, $2.25; % gr blue 
pencils, $5.40; %4 doz sponges, 50c; 1 ink 
eraser, 25c; 6 balls twine, $1.08; 2,000 manila 
paper, $1 50; 1 bottle drawing ink, 25c; 1 
jar paste, 35c; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; 2 ibs 
rubber bands, $5; ‘4 doz typewriter rib- 
bons, $3; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; Typewriter 
and Office Supply co 


Printing weekly news letter ‘of aug 14, ‘15, 


The Washington Herald 


Legislative expenses, J] P Egan 
Organizing expenses: C J Folsom, $47.85; C O 


Young, $67 


Salary, office employes, week ending aug 14, 
F 


Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D 
Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; D L Bradley $18: IM Rodier, $18: 
W H Howlin, $25; R S Thomas, $15; M 
Webster, $25.25; S Lankford, $18; F K 
Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $18; E R Brown- 
ley (4 days), $9.64; W von Bodert. $16; 
M M Connell, $14; S E ig, Tt 6 days). 
$18.78; S B Woolls, $18; E J on "$14; H 
K Myers, $17.81; M J 12 hn $15: MR 
Ford, $15; M M Coates, $11; R M Purcell, 
$12.17; L von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, $15; 
E R Illingworth, $15; H H Ruebsam, $18.21; 
E Hart, $10; F A Manning, $10; P B Potter, 
$12; L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, 
$20.03; A E Rush, $10; P G Wrenn, $10; 
M C Covert, $10; F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, 
$10;E R Preston, $15; M B Paul,(5 3-7 days) 
$13.40; F W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $16.24; 
E C Scott (6 4-7 days), $16.61; week ending 
aug 21, '15, A E Rush (vacation), $10; week 
ending aug 21, ‘15, L P Chamberlain (vaca- 
tion), $10; week ending aug 28, ‘15, L P 
Chamberlain (vacation), $10.. 


Salary, week ending aug 14, '15, F C Thorne. 
Expressage, Adams Express co.............. 
Sixty yds cheese cloth, Lansburgh & Bro.. 
Repairs to typewriter, Oliver Typewriter co. 
Translations, Wilfrid Rouleau 

Supplies: 2,000 white cards, $3; 1 A O case, 


F rods, $9.60; 1 set manila guides, 50c; 
2 sets manila guides, $2; 1 set blue guides, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
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) INVENTIONS MARKETED 
J 
HIS COMPANY’S Principal Business is to develop for the market original and pat- 
| 
ented products of its own Laboratories. Its Sales Department will consider outside 
patented inventions Send copy of patent with stamps for return. McCORMICK 
: LABORATORIES, McCORMICK FACTURING CO. Dayton, Ohio 
13.  50c; 2 oak units, $52;8 locks, $8; 2 oak ends, 20. <A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $10; E R 
QD: CARREY DUPER onc cccccccscceccsvecs $84 60 Illingworth (5 days), $12.50; H H Rueb- 
Two beske, WeGmhes. ..cccrccccccsccvces 2 50 sam, $18.93; E Hart, $10; FA Manning, 
Translation, The Berlitz School of Languages 30 $10; F E Warren, $10; P B ty ora $12; 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co.......... 14 93 J A Ross, $21.86; C R Gilbert, $10; E B 
One copy Evening and Sunday Star from Kane, $10; P G Wrenn, $10; M Covert 
apr 1, '15, to oct 1, 15, R K Whitford..... 2 70 (5 4-7 days), $9.18; F M Sears, $10; E F 
ey and stamping constitutions, A Zichtl & Lollo, $10; E R Preston, $15; M B Paul, 
50.0 0Shs nee ee 60 046040 nener tes age 65 17 $15; F W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $19.36; 
53 Printing Philadelphia proceedings, Law Re- E C Scott, $15;C H Knox (2 2-7 days), $4.57; 
00 —" 4 frre ererage 2,669 50 A G Russell (44-7 days), $15.12; J E Giles. 
99 One copy Post * feb 1, ’15, to july 31, ’15, week ending aug 28, ‘15 (vacation), $26; 
70 SED WN BEL. . varccdnccapecedts 4 20 F K Carr, week ending aug 28, "15 (vaca- 
Printing regular edition of Am Frp, for may, tion), $15; F K Carr, week ending sept 4, 
*15, Law Reporter Printing co...........- 544 81 "15 (vacation), $15; E R Brownley, week 
anizing expenses, W R Boyer, $31.89; * ending aug 28, '15 (vacation), $15; W von 
.. Fitzpatrick, $244.38... ......2cscesseses 276 27 Ezdorf, week ending ~ 28, 15 (vacation), 
Refund, overpayment tax, S. M. 9560, Louis $16; W von Ezdorf, week ending sept 4, i 
WE, aden uCatinth ccunhwiveas owotiees 30 (vacation), $16; M } Sugrue, mys 
—— expenses, John Warren............... 25 00 aug 28, "15 (vacation), $15; — 
und, overpayment tax, F. L. 7231, J H week ending sept 4, "15 RPh, eS: 
Wn 0c seccnessucancaneesseenass 15 M M Coates, week ending aug 28, '15 (vaca- 
Refund, overpayment tax, H. N. M. 6170, tion), $11; A D Cecil, week ending aug 28, 
gy > ere 15 "15 (vacation), $15; E Hart, week ending 
Refund, overpayment tax, F. L. 7 aug 28, "15 (vacation), $10; E Hart, week 
I 60 dad teeta ieee ehegernnte 2 55 ending sept 4, '15 (vacation), psa $961 44 
14. Legislative expenses, A E Holder........ eas 57 00 Salary, week ending aug 21, i! F C Thorne.. 35 00 
16. Organizing expenses: J L Lew $83; S Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 57 00 
Sontheimer, $40.34; F H Perla, Refund, overpayment tax, o, n, '14, june, '15, 
$74.90; H_ Streifler, "$62.55; H L — Be Re SOG © FP Bsc ceccicvececeses 45 
berger, $49.35; J M Richie, $31. ee 341 19 Refund, overpayment tax, may, '15, H. N. & 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Scully. . 60 55 A. 14714, P A Vade Bon Coeur............ 30 
Strike benefits to H. N. M. 6170, for eighth 23. as expenses, C H Felten............ 20 00 
week ending aug 7, ‘15, F E Tracy, secy, and Refund of duplicate tax to Y. W. 14639, FR 
ny Cr Me 6 iencaeceesete eh eee s 236 00 EP ee Peer 30 
Refund, ee eaamneand tax, F. L. 14783, BH Organizing expenses, P F Duffy 36 00 
Brearley . ‘ cnath eisumihciamadnmn aad 15 Organizing expenses (1l-c hatters), W Collins. 45 40 
17. Organizing expen ses: L y Keiffer, $3; H Organizing expenses: H Frayne, $117.07; S 
rayne, $105.88; T H Flynn, $75.97; J A Sontheimer, $46.58; H L_ Eichelberger, 
Flett, $66.55; C ‘Wyatt, $57.99; E T Flood, $52.85; F H McCarthy, $57. 1S; J A Fiett, 
35 $50.60; P F Duffy, $42.70........... ‘ 402 69 $66.60; T H Flynn, $68.42; J M Richie, 
: Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), W Collins. . 45 50 $30; J L Lewis, $79.36 nana . $18 03 
10 18. Organizing wo JD Chubbuck, $54.50; Refund of duplicate tax to F. S. etc. 14307, 
0 I 0 t 3b a de die ienias «aces 118 00 re I ee oon t edeace hae as 30 
Organizing Fry (i-c hatters): S A Con- Refund of duplicate tax to F. L. 7479, AA 
S boy, $30.30; S A Conboy, $25.40....... 55 7 eee gS ea ge PS Saat 15 
Translating German, W von Ezdorf......... 1 75 24. Organizing expenses. E Schilling. ..... 3 00 
Refund on supplies, Central Labor Union, Strike benefits, H. N. W. 6170, for the ninth 
4, 2 RE Er ee 40 week ending aug 14, 15, R W Lorenz, pres, 
Refund initiation fee, G. D. W. 14866, R C ft 4 ) 9° SiH Bate ag are 212 00 
Welsh. ... os akeitn:he a siak ia tats a tania tei aie’ ee 25 Strike benehis, ref & W. 10968, for second 
Stamps: 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 4-c, $8; P O week ending may 29, "15, Jose = pres; 
re a y"* 48 00 OR 56 00 
Organizing expenses, & Igtecies Be By PER ~ | 83 50 Organizing expenses: J E Roach, $88.93; C 
19. Legislative expenses, J | RE RS APF ‘§ 53 50 _.. % * SPR eer Oy 154 46 
Organizing expenses: C O ¥ ome, $68.50; C Z Organizing expenses (1-c hatters), M Scully. . 61 65 
Folsom, $40.15; C P Taylor, $67.44; J B 25. Organizing expenses: H_ Streifler, $67.73; 
Es a -o 4s Si oa ka ented uate eee wae 203 59 D Chubbuck, $51.22; C P Taylor, $64.98; 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Kelleher 39 30 C O Young, $74. Se 258 43 
20. Printing weekly news letter of aug 21, ‘15, Refund of overpayment tax, E. C. & S. 11959, 
The Washington Herald................- 31 50 J J McAndrews. . re 60 
Salary and expenses, relative to A F of L Organizing expenses, J E Toone............ 25 00 
exhibit, at Panama Exposition, Grant Salary, office employe, week ending aug 28, 
ae SP eos See 61 25 2 5 8 0 Rh ete 26 00 
Organizin ~~ ~ S Iglesias 47 50 26. Salary, office employés, week ending aug 28, 
Salary, o' employes, week ending aug 21, "OE, Sr PEs os a cndecdeacdurecces 11 00 
"15: J Kelly, 5; R L Guard, G35: DF Organizing expenses, J B Dale.............. 27 90 
Manning, 0: L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, et ity expenses (l-c hatters);S A Conboy, 
$26; DL Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $18; 28.93; M Kelleher, $36.60.......... 53 
I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; A E 27. Salary, office employes, week ending aug 28, 
Hawkins, $16; RS Thomas, $18.57; M "15: J Kell 35; R L Guard, 5; DF 
) Webster, $27.50; S Lankford, $18; F K soosing, 330; D L’ Bradley, $18; I M 
Carr, $15; C B Breneman, $18; E R Brown- Rodier, $18; I M Ae, $19; W H Howlin, 
ley. $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; M M Connell, $25; A E Hawkins, $16; R S Thomas, $15; 
;S E Woolls, (5 3-7 days), $17.20;S B M Webster, $20; ¥ Lankford, $18; C R 
Wools $18;E J ay (5 3-7 days), $12.68; Breneman, $18 M Connell, $14; SE 











6; M J Sugrue, $15; M R Woolls, $19; EC Howard, $18; S B Woolls, 


H K Myers, $1 
Ferd te; ae s), $6.97;M Coates, $11; $18; E J Tracy, $14; H K Myers, $16; 
M Purcell, $11; L’ von Kreuter, $11: M R Ford, $15; R M Purcell, $11; J Mc- 
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FOR A PURESTONICAL STIMULANT; FOR 
CHEER OR COMFORT; STRENGTH 
AND HEALTH; FOR RECUPERA- 
TION AND RESTORATION 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


1S ABSOLUTE PERFECTION. 
GUARANTEED UNDER THE NATIONAL 
PURE FOOD LAW. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















27. Donald $10; E R Illingworth, $15 
H H Ruebsam, $19.46; F A Manning, $10; 
F E Warren, $10; P B Potter, $12; J A 
Ross (5 2-7 days), $17.14; C R Gilbert, $10; 
A E Rush, $10; E B Kane, $10; PG Wrenn, 
$10; M C Covert, $10; F M Sears, $10;E F 
Lollo, $10; E Preston, $15; M B Paul, $15; F 
W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $15; E C Scott, 
$19.28; I M Rodier, week ending sept 4, '15 
vacation), $18; H H Ruebsam, week ending 
sept 4, '15 (vacation), $15; A E Rush, week 
ending sept 4, '15 (vacation , $10; PG Wrenn, 
week ending sept 4, ‘15 (vacation), $10; P 
G Wrenn, week ending sept 11, "15 (vaca- 
tion), $10; A G Russell (3 1-7 days), end 


ing aug 28, '15, $10.48 aaa $703 36 
Salary, week ending aug 28, '15, F C Thorne 35 00 


Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; A 


Holder, $57 : 110 50 





27. Organizing cupenets: E T Flood, $43.10; J] G 
Brown, $44.05....... $87 15 

28. Salary and expenses, relative to A F of L ex- 
hibit, Panama Exposition, Grant Hamilton 61 25 
30. One months salary, Sam! Gompers, pres 625 00 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, ~ y 416 67 

Printing weekly news letter of aug 28, , The 
Washington Herald. ‘ 31 50 


Fee, m o, 49c; newspapers and magazines, 

$3.92; glasses, 30c; paste, 25c; hauling and 

drayage, $3.90; messenger service, 60c ; alco- 

hol, 45c; disinfectant, 40c; freight and ex- 

pressage, $5.70; car tickets, $12.75; JE os 28 76 
Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $65.7 

P F Duffy, $42.50; H L Eichelberger, $49. 25: 

E T Flood, $52.05; J D Chubbuck, $50.96; 

H Streifler, $67.79; J L Lewis, $105.39; 

F Reilly, $17; W Wyces, $16.10; S Sonth 

eimer, $40.34; J M Richie, $30; T H Flynn, 

$71.10; JA Fiett, $59.06 667 24 
Strike benefits @ A. W. 14228, for first ‘week 

ending aug 18%'15, J W Holmes, pres, and J 


Makela, secy ; 24 00 
Organizing expehses: J E Roach, $86.48; C 
Wyatt, $60.2 146 68 
Orgnizing nena (1-c hatters), M Scully 61 86 
31. Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 
ey... ° ean . . 1 89 
Total : “4 $18,333 46 
RECAPITULATION 
Cash balance on hand July 31, 1915 $95,756 29 
Receipts for month of August, 1915 17,335 21 
$113,091 50 
Expenses for month of June, 1915 18,333 46 
Cash balance on hand August 31, 1915 $94,758 04 
Se eee $161 47 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
unions , . eras 94,596 57 
Total > ‘ $94,758 04 
GENERAL RECAPITULATION 
In defense fund, August 31, 1915 $94,596 57 
On account of office building loan from defense fund 3,000 00 
Balance of defense fund, August 31, 1915, including 
loan é TA Rea $97,596 57 
In general fund, August 31, 1915 eee 161 47 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1915, including loan. . $97,758 04 


Cash balance on hand, Avgust 31, 1915.. $94,758 04 
On account of office building loan from defense 

fund... 3,000 00 

ee ee ap $9 7,758 04 


“FR: A NK MORRISO N, 
Secretary, A. F. 











The 
Direct Hosiery Co. 


No. 77 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 








Ghe 


Karma of Labor 
AND OTHER VERSES 


By Frank K. FOSTER 
Pr. 250; CLorn, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PuBLISHED BY TEE AUTEOS 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 





“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividly portrayed,”—Boston Daily Post. 
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M Oo T H E R Ss ! T SOOTHTS the Child, 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE Softens the Gums, Allays 
the Pain, Dispels Wind 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup | °° *s:ic2r""" 


For Your Children While Teething Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 























Would You Like to Sell This Beer | (it, 
In Your Town rh = SEWING 


with less labor, 
if you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write 








ARROW 
BEER 





Its It 
Quality Fits the us for details. 
Sells Lt Spot 


etree: VIBRATOR and ROTARY SHUTTLE “MACHINES 


G. B.S. Brewing Co. :: Baltimore, Md. WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














——== 


° ° of 4? Ladies’ Dining Rooms Up-stairs 
Louis Schmidt Ss MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 


PHONE MAIN 3236 


R es ta u ra Nn ft 702 7th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


I 
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Bartholomay Brewery Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








CEO, P. SOHNGEN, President. EDW. C. SOHNGEN, Sec’y & Treas. 


The Edw. Sohngen Malt C0. Monnfecsaren of SASF 


Office Cor, Fourth and High Streets HAMILTON, OHIO 


HARRY L. SOHNGEN, Asst. Treas. 











Farbwerke:-Doechst Company 


H. A. METZ, President 








Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


SOLE LICENSEES AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany 











122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
140 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


317 North Clark St., Chicago, III. 





23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 


210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. 
1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
20-22 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
45 Alexander St., Montreal 

28 Wellington St., Toronto 






















OFFICES: 
Main Orrice: EASTON, PA 





SALES OFFICE: 
C. CRONEMEYER & CO. 
357 Fourth Ave. New Yorx 
WILLIAM ISELIN & CO., Factors 








Haytock-Cronemeyer Co. 


Silk Manufacturers 


Easton, Pa. 
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a CAPRES 
PICKLES Manufacturers and Importers of 
= MUSTARD . 
KETCHUP Waw Waw Condiments 
SAUCE 





suveon Waw Waw Packing Co. 


VINEGAR 55 LIBERTY STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Union Powder 





Corporation ; 
P Centlivre 


Beer 


i 


C. L. Centlivre 
Brewing Company 





hs 








FORT WAYNE : IND. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 


50 CHURCH ST. 





NEW YORK 




















ERGHOFF BREWING ASSOCIATION 


“ih FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Try These 
Waters 
Once 


Everybody who has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really delicious they are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
Same as Necco Wafers 

the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 

er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are A 
bound to enjoy them. { 


New England 
Confectionery 0. 
BOSTON 











NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 











PLASTER 
The hy’ orld’s Greatest External Remedy 


Alleock’s is the original and genu- 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard 
remedy, sold by druggists in every 
part of the civilized world. 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. 












GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - -=- N.Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 























PRENTISS PATENT VISES 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 














When you need 
a Pill 


TAKEA 


Brandreths 
PILL 
Entirely Vegetable. 


For CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
DICESTION, or any dis- 
order arising from an impure 
state of the blood, it has no 
equal. 








Visit Puget Sound Country On Your Trip to California 


Scenically beautiful—commercially prosperous—it is an ideal pleasure ground for tourists. Combines the attractions of mountain and sea. 


From Seattle and Tacoma many delightful side trips 
can be made by boat through the beautiful, 
Sheltered waters of the Sound, within constant 
Sight of rugged, snow-capped mountains. 


Scattered through the Sound are the picturesque 
San Juan Islands—then, a short trip away is won- 
derful Mount Rainier National Park. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway | 


This delightful country is but a short trip away. 
reached by either the famous all-steel 
“*Olympian”’ or the all-steel ‘“‘Columbian”’ 
over a route which runs directly through the heart 
of a natural park of stupendous mountain scenery. 
Yellowstone Park side trip can be made from 
Butte—Spokane and the “Inland Empire” invite a 
leisurely stopover. 


Ioformation about low fares, stopovers and western travel 
literature on request to GEO. B. HAYNES, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicau 
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Giant 
Portland 


ad 





Do You Drink 
Gibson’s 


Cement Zo. or Just Whiskey? 


® 


Pennsylvania 


Building Gibson Distilling Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 























HEADACHES 


A 10¢,25¢,50¢ & $129 Bottles. 
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Bogus and Imitation Labels 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only; genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 

tganized Labor in general. $3 38 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 






























Universally Used 
NELSON VALVES < 


















LIO 





BRAND 
CONDENSED 
EVAPORATED 


MILK 












































WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 














ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
COMPANY 


4 


2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, - Bt 














Lubin Photo Plays 


The Best in the World 


Wonderful 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6 Reel Features 
Every Week 


Film Productions of Great Dramatic 
Successes by Great Authors: 
Sir Henry Arthur Jones Clyde Fitch 
William Vaughn Moody Edwin Arden 
Harrison Grey Fiske 
J. Hartley Manners 
Cecil Raleigh 
George Ade 


Charles Klein 
Winchell Smith 
Eugene Walte: 
George Hobart 
Plays by our Staff Writers— 

Lawrence McCloskey, Clay M. Greene, George Ter- 

williger, Emmett Campbell Hall, Romaine 

Fielding, Shannon Fife, Harry Chand- 
lee, Norbert Lusk, Adrian 
Gil-Spear, et al. 


Lubin Manufacturing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











a wry 


First-Bridgeport National Bank 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Officers: 
CHARLES G.. SANFORD, President 
P..W. WREN, Vice-President 
F. N. BENHAM, Vice-President 
O. H. BROTHWELL, Cashier 
H. C. WOODWORTH, Assistant Cashier 
F. N. BENHAM, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
F. W. HALL, Assistant Cashier 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ | 


Trase TARR = 


127th to 529th St. and Amsterdam Ave.,New York Qtty.R. Y. 











“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Ce. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








_ Easiest 
"to Learn 
Easiest 
to Use 


HOSE who are now studying to become stenographers 
and typewriter operators should learn to use the L.C. 

SMITH & Bros.—the easiest machine to run. 

Because it is ball-bearing throug).out—type bars, 
carriage, capital shift—giving a light touch and 
least possible operator fatigue. 

Because itis planned to do so many different kinds 
of work without the use of extra attachments. 

Because your hands do not have to leave the key- 
board to reach the different keys and control 
levers used in ordinary correspondence. 

Because it is easy to change ribbons—(and platens 
for manifold work when necessary). 

Because the whole machine is so simple, so compact, 

9? so handy to operate, so efficient. 

Because so many big corporations and employers 
of typists use this machine. 

THERE ARE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES open for operators of 

the L, C. Smith & Bros. typewriter. We t:ll you about 
them; about the service offered by our free employment 
departments all over the country; about our Typists’ Certi- 
ficates and Diplomas in Typewriting—in our booklet, “How 
to Win Typists’ Certificates.” Senp ror It!, 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Home office & factory ,Syracuse,N.Y.Branches im all principal cities 
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Office Buildings 

Railway Buildings 

Manufacturing Plants 
; Grain Elevators 


30 CHURCH STREET 





JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Heavy Masonry 
Reinforced Concrete 
Dredging 

Dock Works, Etc. 


+: NEW YORK 








United States Powder Co. 


Mining and Blasting Powder 





































General Office 
TERRE HAUTE, IND, 


Mills 
COALMONT, IND. 















The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Federation of Labor 


801-9 G Street N. W., Washington 


American Federationist 
Monthly Magazine of the A. F. of L 
$1.00 a year 
A. F. of L. Weekly Newsletter 
Official Proceedings of the A. F. of L. Conventions 
25 cents a copy 


10 cents a copy; 
‘ 


Industrial Unionism im Its Relation to Trade Unionism 
By Executive Councit, American Federation of 
Labor 


National Association of Manufacturers Exposed; Revelations 
of Senate Lobby Investigation 


By Executive Counc, American Federation of 
Labor 
Initiative, Referendum and Recall 
By Executive CounciL, American Federation of 


labor 


The American Labor Movement; Its Makeup, Achievements 
and Aspirations 


By Samuget Gompgrs. 5 cents per copy; 100. $3.00 
Trade Unions To Be Smashed Again 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Socialist Methods Versus Trade Union Methods 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS 
Labor and Its Attitude Toward Trusts 
By Samu. GomPErRS 
Essence of Labor’s Contention on the Injunction Abuse 
By SamMug. Gompers 
The Ejight-Hour Workday; Its Inauguration, Enforcement 


and Influences 
By Samue. GompERs 
cents; 100, $4.00 
What Does Labor Want? 
By SAMUEL GOMPERs. 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies and Fool Friends 


By Samuer. Gompers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 50 


No Compulsory Arbitration 
By Samugt Gompers 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Open Shop Editorials 
By SamMuet Gompers 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, Budapest, Hungary, Interna- 
tional Trades Convention, August 10-12, 1911 
By James DUNCAN 
Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, International Federation of 
Trade Unions, Zurich, Switzerland, September 16-18. 1913 
Bv G. W. PERKINS 
Justice Wright's Denial of Free Speech and Free Press 
By Samus. GOMPERS 
Dissenting Opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Shepard in the Con- 
tempt Case of Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison vs. Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


History of Trade Unions 
By WM. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the Nationa! 
and International Unions of America, By P. J 
McGuire. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 
100, $5.00 


Philosophy of Trade Unions 


By Dvex D. Lum. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.00; 
100, £9.00 
The Fight-Hour Primer 
he Fact. Theory, and the Argument. By Gzorcr 


E. McNett. 
100, $4.00 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 





The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight-Hour 
Movement 
By Grorce GuNTON. 
cents;-100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Eight-Hour Movement 
By Lemus. DANryip. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100; $4.00 
Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, When 
and Where He Pleases? 
By Frank K. Foster. 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Trade Union Epigrams 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us. By 
Water MACARTHUR. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philoséphy of the Labor Movement 
By Georce E. McNeiLy. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
What Labor Could Do 
By loun Swintag; with “Economic Conferences” by 
WituiaM SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J 
CumMINGs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100 
$4.00 
The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor 
By Henry D. Lioyp. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
andustrial Education 
Consisting of an Investigation and Report by a Com- 
petent Special Committee; Reports of Officers and 
Comnittees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; 
The Attitude of Organized I.abor and Others To 
ward the Problem: A Glossary of Definitions, etc ; 
Labor’s Bill for Congressional Enactment. Per 
copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 
Universal Education 
By Senator Henry W. Bair 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Condition of Women Workers 
By Ipa M. Van ETTEN 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Why We Unite 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50 
The Union Label; Its History and Aims 
Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArtuur, P. H. SHEt- 
vin and Cras. D. Hemminc. Per copy, 5 cents 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $3.00 
Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion 
Published December, 1901, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the 
whole question. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $4.00 
An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel 
Issued by the American Federation of Labor. Per 
copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Tuberculosis Movement Inaugurated and Plan Adopted by 
the A. F. of L. to War on Consumption 
Statement and Evidence in Support of Petition and Charges 
Presented to the President of the United States Against 
the U. S. Steel Corporation by the A. F. of L. 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit and Con- 
tempt Proceedings 2 
A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Coun- 
cil and President Gompers to the Toronto Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, Novem- 
ber 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s -Report, and Vice- 
President Mitchell’s Address, etc. Per copy, 25 
cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


Per copy. 5 cents; dozen, 50 


Per copy, 5 cents; 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


Books and other publications of Labor and Sociological sub- 
jects furnished at publishers’ rates 
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If Union Labor Made It 


IT’S RIGHT 


EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 








5% ~JurHAM) -[uPLex) s 1" 


BOMINO RAZOR 


DURING THE’ LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COM PAN 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














A. K. BUHL, Proprietor 


—— Manufacturers of - 





Established 1892 


New York Sales Rooms: 10 West 23d Street, Cor. 5th Ave., Telephone 4311 Gramercy 
Main Office and Mills: West New Brighton, N. 


Y. Telephone 24 West Brighton 


| Empire State Silk Label Co. woven tapers Artistic Designs a Specialty 
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Corsets 


The World’s 
Standard. 

For All Figures 
From Very Slender 
to Extra Stout 


$2 to $10 


All Dealers 


KOPS BROS. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK 
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L arn 1 | to speak forcefully 
and ‘ingly. Fit yourself 
for ten se rs ship. Your speech tells 
what y.uare, Your place among 
men is decided by what you say 
and how you say it. 

You can now become 
a self-reliant, impressive 
speaker. ‘Stage - fright”’ 
and embarrassment can be 
easily overcome if you 
know how. Our new 


Effective Public 
Speaking Course 


pra will easily and quickly train you to 
— speak forcefully in public address board meetings sel! 
more goods respond to toasts train your memory -« nlerge 
your vocabulary; develop your self confidence and personality. 
Speak before your club, lodge or union —at any oc- 
casion, without awk wardness or embarrassment, 


We Train You By Mail—At Home— 
In Spare Time Bitte seated oo minutes 


to our Efe pative 





Speaking Course will train you to speak et dinners 
public meetings — wll gi ou a ce >mmas id of Enghsh — ‘will 
teach you to argue effe vel express your the agate Seqee e- 
fully give you the power to ““think on your fee to “say 
your say’’ in earnest, concise, convincing Eagease. 

Course is conducted ur der personal supervision of 
Prof. R. E. fet tison KI of the Columbia College of 
Expression, C go, one of the foremost authorities on 
public spe. ina ‘ond ontl dove pment in the country. 

We have trained hundreds to speak clearly, and 
forcefully, inere se their earning capacity, become lead- 


ers in social and business life. We can do this for you—et 
home during your spare moments. 


Special Limited Offer ©" » bor,.time 


Special Offer to readers of this p blication for adyertis- 
ing purposes. Offer may be with irawn at any time—so hurry! 
Write for full caf rmation NOW. Costs nothing to inves- 
tigate. Find out how you can learn to speak anywhere evep 
though you never mac de a speech in your life. 

Investigate this opportuni ty NOW. Full per 
ulars sent without cost or obligation of any kind to you. 


PUBLIC SPEAKIN Ss. DEPARTMENT 


RICAN CORRESPONDE SCHOOL OF Law 
Dept. 1016 , Manhattan Bids CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





You Can Now Learn 
to Speak im Public ! 

















Subscribe to The American Federationist 
$1.00 A YEAR 
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New Kaiserhof Hotel 


CAFE 












se 






EEEEEE 


SBEREREBEERE 
BRREBEB 





CHICAGO 


CLARK NEAR JACKSON 


450 Rooms 3500 Baths 
RATES: 


Room without bath for 1 person $1.00 and up 


Room without bath for 2 persons - 2.00 and up 
Room with bath for 1 person” - 2.00 and up 
Room with bath for 2 persons 3.00 and up 


CHICAGO’S MOST POPULAR HOTEL 


ROESSLER & TEICH - - Proprietors 














Freight Charges are 
Prepaid 


on assorted orders of $5.00 and above to 
all railroad stations in these States 


New York West Virginia New Hampshire 
New Jersey Pennsylvania Massachusetts 
Delaware Ohio Rhode Island 
Maryland Maine Connecticut 
Virginia Vermont Washington,D.C., 


a charges are prepaid on all 
assorted orders of $5.00and above 
to all places within fifty miles of 
New York. Express charges are also 
prepaid on all assorted orders of 
$10.00 and above to al! places within 
one hundred miles of New j York. 


Our catalog gives fuller details including 
wagon deliveries in New York and 
to neighboring suburbs. 


If you haven’t it, let us send it to you. 


PARK & TILFORD 


Groceries, Candies, Wines, and Cigars 
NEW YORK 








Remember 
Toledo’s Best Made Beer 


Green Seal 





The 


Buckeye Brewing Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The Working Man’s Friend 


BREAD 


made with 





FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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Bearings. 





Electro Dynamic Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Direct Current 
Inter-Pole Electrical Machinery 


NTER-POLE Motors are the most 
efficient for all kinds of electric drives. 
Constant speed and adjustable speed 
motors with speed ratio up to J to 6. All 
standard voltages. Ring Oiler or Ball 


Points of superiority: 
Ist. 
2nd. 
3rd. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 


7th. 


Write for Bulletins 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


ABSOLUTE SPARKLESSNESS. 
Highest efficiency. 

Reversibility. 

High Overload Capacity. 
Compactness. 


Constant speed at any controller 
position regardless of load. 


Wide speed range. Speed ratio up 
to 1 to 6 by shunt field control. 
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Union Pacific System 


maintains a standing army. Its soldiers patrol 
every foot of it» tracks; they never slecp; 
they are never relieved. Each soldier is 
made of steel and equipped with semaphore 
arms. The commanding officer is ciccuricity. 

The name of this army is Automatic Elec- 
tric Block Safety Signals, and it affords you 
greater safety than you ever have known in 
the history of railroading 

Six Million Dollars was expended in this di- 
rection alone for your safety, in addition to 
one hundred million dollars for double tracks 
ballasted With Dustless Sherman Gravel. 

The Union Pacific is ever alert to new meth- 
ods of improving its service, and is quick to 
adopt modern features that add t-. the com- 
fort and safety of passengers, and for these 
reasons this Great System has earned the 
title— 


Standard Route of the West 


EXPOSITION Beautifully illustrated 
INFORMATION 64-page Guide Book cov- 
ering both Expositions, outlining cost of com- 
plete trip, including incidentals—sucnh as Ex- 
position admissions, hotel 
and restaurant rates, etc., 
will be mailed upon appli- 
cation to 


GERRIT FORT 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
58 E. Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 





noe = Zz oOo —- = 
HnCAS > <TD Mors 3OZ 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUAB 








12}4, 25, 50, and 100-Ib. Steel Kegs, Net Weight 





pi 
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The Value of Good 
Materials 


OOD PAINTERS recognize the value of 

using good materials on all their work. 

They know that shoddy materials will 

ruin their reputations for doing first-class 

jobs, and no painter can live down samples 
of inferior workmanship. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 


are the good materials which good painters 
—white leaders—prefer. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy lin- 
seed oil are of Anown purity. Property- 
owners Anow these materials are pure, and 
property-owners know that painters who 
use them are réliable painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New Yor« BosToNn BUFFALO CuicaGo 
Cincinnati CLeveLAND St.Louis San FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 











One and Five-Gallon Sealed Cans 
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Established 1820 Incorporated 1891 


The Hanson 
& Van Winkle 
Company 


Dynamos for ElectroDeposition 
Electro Chemicals and Supplies 
Manufacturers 





Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





The New York 
Air Brake Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Standard Air Brake 
Equipment 


2 


165 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


























TELEPHONE, BRYANT 7142 and 7143 


Hoytreis 
Construction 
Company. 


Real Estate 


Building Construction 





516 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


HERRMANN, 
AUKAM & CO. 





31 Thomas Street 
NEW YORK CITY 




















“CHAMPION” TOOLHOLDERS AND 
EXPANDING MANDRELS 


Used by Uncle Sam. Largest Railroads 
Best Factories. Ask for our New Catalog 


Western Tool and Manufacturing Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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NAMED SHOES 
po &S ARE 
WORKERS UNION 
FREQUENTLY 
UNIO ‘AM MADE IN 


Factory NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 





Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and reliable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 

A A RT RSE = 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F, Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Barne, Sec.-Treas. 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 





























RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


i 


Dunellen : 


Agents in Ait Large Cities 
. 


New Jersey 























Is there more 
than enough 
im your pay 
envelope to 
make both 
ends meet? 
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Does Your Salary Grow 
With Your Needs? 


The cost of living is increasing. Financial 


authorities predict a further increase. You've 
simply GOT to earn more money. 

Does YOUR salary meet your present 
needs? Will five or ten years, with their 
added responsibilities and increased expenses, 
find your income more than enough? 

For 23 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools ave been training men for better 
jobs and bigger pay. They can do the same 
for you 

No matter what you are doing, where you 
live, how little spare time you have, or how 
meager your education—if you can read and 
write and are ambitious, the I.C. S. can help you. 

Marking and mailing the attached coupon 
will simply enable the I. C. S. to tell you HOW 
they can help YOU into a. better position. 
Don'tfailioINVESTIGATE this opportunity. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 





International Correspondence Schools 


Box 844, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the posi- 


tion, trade, or profession before which I have marked X, 





Bridge Engineer 
Structural Drafting 
Sheet Metal Worker 


Building Construction 
Concrete Construction 
Architectural Drafting 












Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Telegraph Construction 
Telephone Expert 

Civil Engineer 

Coal Mining 

Metal Mining 
Stationary Engineer 
Automobile Running 





Architecture 

Plumbing & Steam Fit’g 
Textile Manufacturing 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Salesmanshi 

General Illustrating 
Agriculture 

Poultry Farming 








Name 
Street and No. 
City, State 











Present Occupation 
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Leindorf Portable y, 00 
Electric Lamp e-= 
Putsthe Light Where You Need It 





Focuses clear, strong, mellow light. exactly where ne2ded, 
keeping the eyes in the shade, avoiding all strain. Adjustable 
anywhere, at any angle. Try it—make clear thinking and 
hard work easier—make your reading more enjoyable. 


LEINDORF Portable Electric LAMP 


SENT ON APPROVAL—TRY IT WITHOUT RISK 


If your retailer does not carry it send us his name and we will send 
you one through him—or send us $2 direct, and we will send you one 
beautifully finished in satin brass, postpaid. If for anv reason you wish 
to return it after 10 days’ use we'll refund your money without question. 








Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street t3 New York City, U.S.A. 





Enclosed find $2.00 for one Leindorf Lamp 
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AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. W 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 4 

", 

The American Federationist W 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. 


Wise Fete iheileileletetiakeviaekw fae ei a ei a Loe hfe mht 
— 22, = > >> SS SS SS SS Se ee 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 





If you fail to see it on your News Stand W 
ASK THE REASON WHY. W 
Wi 


r 
4 
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F,VERY batch of soap boiled in 

the Ivory kettles must meet cer- 
tain tests before it is considered 
worthy of the title, “Ivory Soap.” 


It must drip from the paddle in 
just a certain way. That insures 
the consistency of Ivory Soap. 


It must taste just so. That insures 
the mildness of Ivory Soap. 


It must feel like all the other 
batches which preceded it. That 
insures the delightful softness and 
smoothness of Ivory lather. 


No user of Ivory Soap is more 
critical than the men who make it. 


io” PURE 














BvY washing powder with the idea that you are 

buying—not so much powder—but rest from hard 
labor, ease in rough work, a saving of energy and time. 
Realize that the powder which saves you the most is 
the powder you should buy and you will lose no time 
in ordering Star Naphtha Washing Powder—especially 
since it costs no more. 


“STAR NAPHTHA Washing Powder 
The Big, Wax-Wrapped Package for 5¢ 
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Che Laborist headquarters 


ILLINOIS HOTEL 


SPRINGFIELD, - ILLINOIS 





The most modern and up-to-date 
Hotel in the City. Center of 
business district. 
1140 ROOMS. EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Telephone, running hot and -cold 


water in every room. Elevator 
service. 


The finest Cafe in the State. Smoke 
Shop, Barber Shop and Bar 
in connection. 


Rates: 


E. J. FLYNN, 75c. to $2. 


Pres. and Mgr. 


























RUPERT'S 


BRPAVE.9OT r92" 57 













BOTTLED ybeyd L eatetnel 


WIELS- - RESTAURANTS: GROCERS DEALERS 


l 








* 
The Right Wa 
There is a right way 3 9 

to provide for the stor- 
age and handling of 
gasolene and oils of 
all kinds. We make | 
equipment suitable for 
all classes of buildings 
from the smallest pri- 


vate garage to the largest factory, railroad oil 
house, power plant or dry cleaning establishment. 


Safe Storage 
(STANDARD THE WORLD OVER) Systems 


solve the problem of handling these liquids. 
Safety and saving are assured. Work is made 
easier. Over a million satis- 
fied users. Full information 
given upon request, with no 
obligation on your part. 








S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


Home Plant and General 
ces 


Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A- 


Sales Offices in all Centers and Repre- 
sentatives Everywhere 
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ATKINS 
Silver Steel Saws 


Warranted the “Finest on Earth’”’ 








This trade-mark is your 
Guarantee of the Highest 
Quality and Workmanship 








These saws are made from steel of our own formula, and tempered by new and improved 
methods, therefore they will work easier, giving supreme satisfaction and long service. 


Please remember, we make STRAIGHT as well as SKEW BACK and old style handles too 
A PERFECT SAW FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


AtKins Hack Saw Blades 


Our ‘“‘AAA” Hack Saws are in a class by themselves, because they are made from a steel which will take 
a high, tough temper and these features, combined with perfect teeth, makes them the most econom 
ical to buy for Hand Frames or Power Saw Machines. For Hand Frames we can furnish our ‘‘All Hard” 
or “Non Breakable” Blades. Samples sent on request. 











weal SAW 
=~ ECATRINS CD. — 


Se IO A 


AtKins No. 3 Nest of Saws contains 
one Nail Cutting Blade; does away with chisels. AtKins Trowels, made from Saw Steel. 


E. C. ATKINS @ CoO., Inc. 


The Silver-Steel Saw People 


Home Office and Factory: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory: HAMILTON, ONT. Knife Factory: LANCASTER, N, Y. 


Branches: Atlanta, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Vancouver, B. C., Chicago, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Sydney, N.S. W., Memphis, New York City, Seattle. 
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+ e LIBERTY THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY 
| 0 Ww Playi n TREMONT THEATRE, BOSTON 
ILLINOIS THEATRE, CHICAGO 
Also Record-BreaKing Engagements in San Francisco and Los Angeles 


D. W. GRIFFITH'S Gigantic Spectacle 


BIRTH OF A NATION 





A Motion Drama of History and Romance covering the 
most vital period of American Progress. Founded in 
part on Thomas Dixon’s story, ‘‘THE CLANSMAN” 









18,000 People 3,000 Horses Cost $500,000 | 


Has been seen and approved by 200,000 Theatregoers in New York City 
At prices ranging from 25c to $2 


ORCHESTRA OF FORTY SEATS FOUR WEEKS AHEAD 
Auspices of the Mutual Film Corp.—H. E. AitKen, Pres. 


T= adi I I 











Pennsylvania Textile Co, 


Broad Silk Manufacturers 








Messalines Neckwear SilKs 
Shirtings 
P74 
are the heels for you, a 
they make walking safe as 
Sales Rooms: wall on eountestelia. 

‘ Worn regularly bythousands 
38 East 25th St, New York whohave triedotherkindsfirst. 

50c, attached. All dealers. 
Mills at: Foster Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. ' 








York, Pa. Carlisle, Pa. 
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Write for Premium List 


Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 


71 Hudson Street NEW YORK,N. Y. 





Homestead Valves 
What are they? 





They are such an article as no USER OF VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
othersin the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY AND FOUR-WAY. 


A Booklet for the Asking 


Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Brass Founders : Works at Nomestead 














‘HOW TO FILE, SET, and SHARPEN 
SAWS?” is Fully Told in Our 
BOOKLET 


“Saw Points’ 


We will send this, no charge, 
upon request. 


a 


Saw Sets, Bench Stops, Nail 
Pullers, Box Openers 


and other products 


ae 


CHAS. MORRILL 
104 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 








H. L. MILLIGAN, Pres. and Gen’! Manager 
N. H. FAIRBANKS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
W. E. JOHNSON, Jr., Secretary 


The Fairbanks Company 
GREY IRON FOUNDERS 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO PLATES 
w 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ““SPRINGFOND” 


Lieber’s, Western Union and Private Codes 
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Automatic Weighing 
Machine Company 


Manufacturers of 
Automatic Machinery 
for 
Weighing, Packing, Seal- 
ing and Conveying 


eo 


134-140 Commerce Street 
NEWARKH, N. J., U. S.A. 


BREWERS AND 
BOTTLERS 


OF 


MALTOP BEER 
ACME ALE 


vy 








FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 


Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.Keith Company 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 

















JOHN SIMMONS CO. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in 





PIPE FITTINGS, VALVES 
AND SUPPLIES FOR 
STEAM, GAS, WATER, 
AND OIL ENGINEERING 


| _] 


a 


104-110 CENTER ST., NEW YORK 
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Everything from a TACK toa 
Complete FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


All the hand tools and auxiliaries used in 
shoemaking, as well as the machines, can 
be obtained promptly at any of our Branch 
Offices or Agencies located in all the Shoe 
Manufacturing Centers, at prices the lowest 


possible consistent with quality. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY 
205 LINCOLN STREET ’ ¢ BOSTON, MASS. 











Freight Charges are 
Prepaid 
on assorted orders of $5.00 and above to 
all railroad stations in these States 
New York West Virginia New Hampshire 


New Jersey Pennsylvania Massachusetts 
Delaware Ohio Rhode Island 


Maryland Maine Connecticut 
Virginia Vermont * Washington, D.C, 


oe charges are prepaid on all 
assorted orders of $5.00and above 


to all places within fifty miles of Remember 


New York. Express charges are also 


prepaid on all assorted orders of 
$10.00 and above to all places within Toledo’s Best Made Beer 


one hundred miles of New ] York. 


Our catalog gives er ~~ — 
wagon deliver n New York an G S | 
to neighboring suburbs. r een ea 





If you haven’t it, let us send it to you. 


PARK & TILFORD The 


Groceries, Candies, Wines, and Cigars Buckeye Brewing Co. 
NEW YORK TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Dcecenall Speak in 
Rowe to speak forcefully | 
and convincingly. Fit yan if 
for leadership. Y our speech tells 
what yuu are. Your place among 
men is decided by what you say 
and how you say it. 
You can now become 
a self-reliant, impressive 
speaker, ““ Stage - fright” 
and embarrassment can 
easily overcome if you 
know how. Our new 


Effective Public 
Speaking Course 


will easily and quickly train you to 


speak forcefully in public address board meetings—sel! 
more goods-— veasend to toasts train your memory -enlarge 
your ; develop your self-confidence and 


The World’s 
Standard. 

For All Figures 
From Very Slender 
to Extra Stout 


$2 to $10 


All Dealers 


4 KOPS BROS. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK 


personality. 
Speak before yonr club, lodge or union—at any oc- 
casion, without awkwardness or embarrassment. 
We Train You By Mail—At Home— 
Fifteen spare minutes 
in Spare Time ily devoted ye our Effective 
Speaking Course will train» ak at dinners 
public meetings — will gi co english — wil 
teach you to argue offecti tively — — express your fect ta forve- 
a ~ give you the power to *‘think on your feet “say 
your say’’ in earnest, concise, convincing languas: 

Course i is conducted under © personal supervision of 
Prof. E. Pattison Kline, Columbia College of 
E eaten Chicago, one of “the foremost authori on 
public speaking and'seif devel »pment in 

We have trained hundreds to speak clearly, and 
forcefully, increase their earnin camackty, lea 
ers in social and business life. can do this f fr yennat 
home—during your moments. 


Special Limited Offer For 2 short, time 
Special Offer di. readers of this publication for adyertien 
ion tite Tor fy y be withdrawn at any time—so burry 
Tall on inf’ rmation Now. foots nothing to os 
tate, ind out how you can learn to s any where even 
Investigate this opportunity NOW. Full par- 
nves i ni - 
ulars sent’ without it cost or Sbiieatton of any kind to 
Pustic 5 PEAKING DEPARTMENT 


iN CORRESPON! HOOL OF Law 
west Nore, Manhattan Bidg., - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


he hl te te et hh le, ll ll ll ll, tte. ll lt ls ltl lee le 











BECK WITH-CHANDLER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE VARNISHES 


— 


NEWARK, N. J. NEW YORK 
203 Emmett Street 320 Fifth Avenue 











alee Huther Bros. 
or cutting 

any width Saw Mfg. Co, 
groove from atent Groover 
inches or — gr Dado Head 


over. 
This is the only Dado Head on the market that gives entire sat- 
isfaction on all classes of work. No screw adjustment. For different 
width grooves simply remove or add inside cutters. Sold by builders 
and dealers of woodworking machinery in all parts of the United 
wil t States. Will send on approval, in competition with any other make 
— a on the market; if not the BEST, return at our expense. 
perfec 
groove with Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 


or across 1010 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - - ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
the grain. Manufacturers of Circular Saws, Morgan Patent Lock- 
Corner Box Cutters, Concave Saws, etc. 
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have little cash value when you die, but a 
Life Insurance Policy talks in a way that means 
comfort and security to those who are left. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


THE sympathy of friends and neighbors will | 
: 











FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Heme Office, Newark, N. J. 





ee ae 
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NO STRINGS 
Onthe QUALITY Line Guarantee 


Every plier that bears our trade-mark is rigidly tested and 
inspected, and we guarantee them to be absolutely sat- 
isfactory. If, at any time, they fail to perform their work 
or are unsatisfactory for any reason whatever, we will re- 
place them without question or charge. That’s some 
guarantee, and you can just bet we aren’t in business to 
give pliers away. We know what a Utica will do and how 
it will do it. That’s why it’s called The Quality Line. 








(Utica Pliers are UNION MADE) 
Write for Plier Pointers. It’s Free 


UTICA DROP FORGE AND TOOL COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORK 





_ 





THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. Prichszer* Scytelis Cprpeners Scatoae 


Manufacturers of ————_ Stuccoers’ Scaffolds Painters’ Scaffolds 





“TROUBLE-SAVERS” EVANSVILLE : INDIANA 








Empire State Silk Label Co. woven capers Artistic Designs a Specialty 


A. K. BUHL, Proprietor Established 1892 


New York Sales Rooms: 10 West 23d Street, Cor. 5th Ave., Telephone 4311 Gramercy 
Main Office and Mills: West New Brighton, N. Y. Telephone 24 West Brighton 
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SPECIAL ORDER |[es/CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


ENT 























MADE TO ORDE 


BEFORE MAKING DEPOSITS ON SPECIAL ORDER 
OR MADE-TO-MEASURE CLOTHING, BE CERTAIN 
THAT THE CLOTHIER HAS THE AUTHORITY TO 
SEW IN THE ABOVE LABEL. IF IT IS NOT 
SEWED ON BY MACHINE, THEN YOUR CLOTHING 
IS NOT UNION MADE 





DEMAND UNION-MADE CLOTHING 























Demand this Label on all your Ready-to-Wear 
Clothing, Shirts, Overalls, Aprons and 
Duck Goods 


GENUINE LABELS ARE SEWED ON BY MACHINE 
STITCHED AROUND FOUR SIDES 


@ 
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If this Label is not stamped on your Collars and 
Cuffs, you are wearing Non-Union Goods 


If your dealer does not handle them 
send for catalog to 


137 Hamilton Street 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Prepaid orders filled promptly, direct from the Factory 





Any size or style, 2 for 25c. 6 Collars, one size, 65c. 
12 Collars, one size, $1.20. Postage Prepaid 
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W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 
_ .PLUMBING, HEATING, LIGHTING 


Automatic Sprinklers Irrigation Sewage Disposal 


NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 








RESIDENCE PHONE: 
IRVING 1980 


—= The=——= — 
SINKER-DAVIS | | Division Iron Works 
COMPANY and Machine Shop 


(Nor In 
W. GRACZYKOWSKI, Prop. 
4 


Engines, Boilers and Saw Iron Work for Building Purposes 


Mill Machinery Beams, Channels, Angles, Columns, 
Store Fronts, Wrought Fence Rail- 


The Home of Hoosier ings, Window Bars a 
Machinery Specialty. 

y 4 

1313-19 W. Division Street 

INDIANAPOLIS, - INDIANA CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 














The Thos. Moore Distilling Co. 


McHEESPORT, PA. 











“An introduction leads roo Por. “On sale where 
to everlasting e Quality is 
friendships” Breve appreciated” 


CHOCOLATES 
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ASK FOR 
>; MECHANICS UNION OVERALLS 


Mechanics Union Overall Company 
137-139 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Office 


TRADt-MARK 


Reg. U.S. Pat 








F. W. DeVoe @ C. T. Raynolds Co. 
Th e Pf a u d | e r Co. 101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of Pere Lead and Zinc 


READY-MIXED PAINTS 


Manufacturers of MADE IN FORTY-SIX SHADES 


Coach, Car, Carriage and Interior Varnishes 
Glass Enameled Steel Paints and Varnish Brushes, and all kinds of Materials 
and Tools used by Painters. 
Tanks We Have our own “High Standards” of quality and do 
not enter into competition with those manufacturers 
who pay m: re attention to making goods to sell at 
low prices than they do to see how perfectly they can 
make them. 


ee ZI Goods A Lik ° 
ROCHESTER =: NEW YORK | | Inferier Goods ore Like torerior end Under 




















This Mark Stands for F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in cite’ 


r 


‘ ‘THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 


Grand Union Tea Co. line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 


made in this country. 

For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 
Branch Stores in Principal Cities Hf your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
Price Circular Mailed R to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 

rice Circular Mailed upon Request failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 


Reliable Salesmen Wanted Everywhere as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. vRave-wana~ 


Quality First 








Pearl, Water, Jay and Front Streets 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH, - - NEW YORK 








| 








ROCHESTER LAST WORKS 


1220 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, - ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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WILLIAM H. STEWART, Prest. 1. E. JONES, Gen’! Mgr. L. C. ALCOKE, Treas. 





Che Brownell Company 


Manufactu 
Engines, Boilers 
Feed Water Heaters and Tanks 


Main Office and Works: 


DAYTON, - OHIO 




















The American Bottle Co. 


Manufacturers of Bottles for 
Beer, Water, Soda and all 


Corbonated Beverages. 


@@@ 
@ 


CHICAGO, - - - ILLINOIS 
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. 
™ PERFECT GUM S 


DOUBLEMIt om LLsAr aver 
a NS 7 Pe eS 








WRIGLEY’S 


provides a beneficial treat for the whole 
family at small cost. 


Nothing else can give so much 
long-lasting enjoyment WRAPPED IN 


for the price. 


Write Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., 1403 
Kesner Bldg. Chicago, for free copy 
of “‘Wrigley’s Mother Goose.” 


“Chew it after 
every meal” 








ee eg are eee ee 
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WOOD PATTERNS The PATTERN MAN Phone 3342 Mulberry 


¢ CA QV S3 BENJAMIN E. JARVIS 
o & 113 Mechanic Street 


WOOD WORK 
NEWARK, N. J. 

















but on one point all men who know good whiskey are 
united. Ask them the name of the finest whiskey in 
America and you will hear in deafening chorus— 


GOOD OLD 1.W. 1//} ’ 
ju 


Men differ in nationality —in creeds—and politics, i 
ty | 
! 


fas 
| me a 
oS, 
Made of Nature's choicest grains; mellowed by age into i] V7 —" 
a delicious, soft, smooth flavor that satisfies the palate NY A 
and lingers in themind. Just say, “Harper” when you : 
order and you'll know WHY men who know good 
whiskey never disagree- 


Produced by Bernheim Distilling Co. 











— SUBSCRIBE TO — 


The American Federafionist 


One Dollar a Year 
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/Etna Inspections Prevent 
Accidents 


The expert inspection service which is a leading feature of 


ETNA COMPENSATION AND 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 
calls attention to dangerous operations and 
conditions and leads to the adoption of pre- 
ventive safeguards. Result—fewer accidents 
and lower cost of insurance. 


Write for tna Booklets on Accident Prevention 


fEtna Life Insurance Company 
The Atna Accident and Liability Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
of HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 














CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 
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Credit. 


On 5,000 Home Things 
Without Any. Formalities 


We sell everything needed to fur- 
nish a home. We sell on credit, 
giving a year to pay. 

No references required. Your 
Credit Card will come with our cat- 
alog. Order whatever you wish. 

Pay a little each month by saving 
only 2 or 3 centsa day. All goods 
are sent on 30 days’ approval. 

Last year we furnished over 500,- 
000 homes in this way. And we 
saved our buyers an average of 30 
per cent. 

Ask for our mammoth catalog, 
icturing 5,112 things for the home. 
t costs us $1 per copy but we mail 

it free. Write for it now. 


piegel Mau, Hien 


1014 W.35th Street, Chicago (714) 














Ofhe 
Hooven,Owens 
and Rentschler 
Company 


HAMILTON, OHIO 











Kelly-Springfield 
Road Rollers 


iSTEAM AND GASOLINE 


Made in all types and sizes for 
all purposes, 2% to 20 tons. 


Write FoR CATALOGUE, 


Kelly-Springfield Road Roller Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 








SJ 


“DIAMOND EDGE IS A QUALITY PLEDGE” 


TOOLS 


Carpenters Machinists 


Plasterers Brick Layers 


Used by Skilled Mechanics. For sale by 
all Leading Hardware Dealers 


CUTLERY 


“DIAMOND EDGE IS 4 QUALITY PLEDGE” 


eS eS 
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GOLD EOGES CLUB INDEXES 
NGRESS _ BICYCLE 


v4 - PLAYING CARDS 


[ Brae (AMD (0) 








PLAYING CARDS gee CARD GAMES =: 


For Social Play 


Congress Cards are delightful 
to eye and hand. Art backsin 
full color. Air-Cushion Finish 
makes dealing a pleasure. 

4 Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 





For General Play 
Better Cards can not be had 
at the price. Good cards can 
not be sold for less than 
Bicycle. 

Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 




















More than 


373,000 


People buy 


The Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 


read it 


WHY? 


BECAUSE they believe it prints all 
the news and tells the truth about it. 


DUFFY'S PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 


For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated. 


The Duffy Malt WhisKey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 











THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


WASHINGTON, 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold. Col- 
lections Made Throughout the World. 
Cable Transfers. Letters of Credit. 
Travelers’ Checks. 

Officers: 


CHARLES C. GLOVER, President; M. E. AILES, 
Vice-President; WM. J. FLATHER, Vice-President; 
HENRY H. FLATHER, Cashier; JOSHUA EVANS, Jr., 


Assistant Cashier 
CAPITAL - - - $1,000,000 
$2,000,000 


SURPLUS - - - 








GELIEN & COMPANY 


120 Liberty Street NEW YORK 


Anti-Rust Paints 
Enamels 


WORKS: 


NEW DURHAM NEW JERSEY 
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Trust Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAPITAL - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS - - $1,000,000 


Allows interest on deposits, the same 
being subject to check. 


Acts aS executor, administrator, trustee, 
guardian, etc. 


Buys, sells, rents, repairs and insures 
real estate. 


Rents safe deposit boxes and stores 
valuables. 


Issues letters of credit and travelers’ 
checks to persons traveling abroad. 


JOHN JOY EDSON, President 


! 
r 
p 
f 


‘ 


~~ 


The Washington Loan ‘nt 





service that goes 

with every GEN- 
UINE Jenkins Bros. 
Valve—a service that 
has won for this valve 
its world-wide reputa- 
tion—look for this Dia- 
mond Trade Mark be- 
fore buying. *» * % 


TRADE 
JENKINS 
MARK 


on nr ALeoy 


T YOU want the 





Conrad Seipp 
Brewing Co. 


tf 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















‘HEATRICAI, 
Strat ATAROWARE 


1 


FULL LINE Nes 


LOW PRICES. ~ve 
J.R.CLANCY* Syracuse. N'Y 

















The 
Direct Hosiery Co. 


No. 77 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 











